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H E Publiſher wiſhing to render the 
liſt of Members, who voted for the 
Eaſt-India Bill, and the names of the Ab- 
ſentees, intended to have been added to this 
Publication, perfectly correct; the Pur- 
chaſers of it, are moſt reſpectfully informed, 
that it is, on that account, delayed for a few 
days, when it will - poſitively be made out, 
and given to thoſe. Gentlemen, who have 
had the Debates in the Lords and Com- 
mons, on the aboye important ſubject, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuzſday, December g, 178g. 


TI E Bill for veſting the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany's affairs in the hands of certain Commiſ- 
ſio ners, being read, his Grace of Portland moved 
that it be read a ſecond time on Monday next, 
| Lord Thurlow was ſurpriſed the noble Duke Lord Thur 
did. not proceed in the ordinary courſe, which 25 
was, firſt to move for its being printed, and then 
to appoint a day for its being read a ſecond 
time, eſpecially as a Bill of ſuch importance 
ought to be minutely inveſtigated, and taken 
into the moſt ſerious conſideration by every noble 
Peer of that Houſe. 
Lord Carliſle defended the proceeding by Lo cu. 
quoting ſeveral precedents, but which by no e 
ER, B means 
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means ſatisfied Lord Thurlow as to the one in 
queſtion, when 

. Duke of Portland aſſured him, that he 5 
no means intended to keep their Lordſhips in ig- 
norance with reſpect to the contents of the Bill, 
as he had deſigned, as ſoon as the day was fixed 
for the ſecond reading, to move for its. being 
printed, both which motions paſſed without any 
further altercation. 

= Tem- Lord Temple got up, happy, he ſaid, to ſeize 
the firſt opportunity of entering his folemn pro- 
telt againſt ſo infamous a bill; he. conceived 
himſelf perfectly parliamentary in giving it eve - 
ry epithet it merited, previous to its paſſing that 
Houſe; it was a ſtretch of power that was truly 
alarming; it went near to ſeize upon the moſt 
ineſtimable part of our conſlitution, our char- 
tered rights; but notwithſtanding it had been 
carried with a high hand in another place, he 
truſted their Lordſhips would never give it their 
fanction, without being thoroughly convinced, 
that the plea which had been uſed, and which 
indeed was the only plea that could poſſibly juſ- 
tify ſuch a meaſure, actual neceſſity, Was a juſt 
one; and that they might be convinced it was 
not fallacious, they ought to be put in poſſeſſion 
and examine with attention, every kind of evi⸗ 
dence that was to be procured, and not be fatil- 


fied with that partial ſelection of Papers, which 
were | 


1 


were upon their table. He wiſhed to bod, 
whether miniſters, ſhould a motion be made for 
other papers, would object, and take the ſenſe 
of the Houſe upon it: he was perfectly aware 
this was not critically in order, yet as the noble 
Duke had long been extolled for candour in his 
proceedings, and as he wiſhed the whole invel- 
tigation of the bill might be entered upon as can- 
didly as poſſible, he hoped he would give him a 
reply to his queſtion. 


The Duke of Portland informed their Lord- Duke of 


Por tland. 


ſhips, that he thought the papers then upon their 
table were ſufficient for them to determine on the 
bill ; but ſhould any others occur to him as neceſ- 
ſary, he would certainly introduce them for their 
inſpection. 


Lord Thurlow agreed with Lord Temple, that, — They 


every precaution ought to be taken, and every 
circumſtance carefully examined into, before a 
Bill of ſuch an alarming nature met with 
the ſanction of that Houſe. They ought to 
have the moſt authentic grounds of the neceſſity 
to proceed upon, and the moſt ſtubborn fatts to 
juſtify them for ſuch a violation of the rights of 
Engliſhmen ; that they might hereafter, as men 
of honour, as men of juſtice, if called upon to 
account for their diſpoſſeſſing a commercial 


company of their charter, and invading their 


property, point to the records, and 8 there is 
B 2 
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the evidence, there is the reaſon for our takin ſo 


dangerous a meaſure.—Many of their Lordſhips 


did not perhaps ſee the alarming tendency to which 
the principles of this Bill went ; he would there- 
fore ſtate to them ſome few of the evils, without 
giving any opinion at preſent upon them ; and he 
was happy the queſtion put by the noble Earl gave 
him an opportunity ſo to do. In the firſt place, 
it was to deprive a body of men of their chartered 
Tights, for which they had paid amazing ſums, 
and to ſgize their property, and for what ?—why, 
it was ſaid, becauſe they were unable to keep 
their ſervants in ſubordination ; had nearly ruined 
themſelves by their conduct ; and therefore it was 
highly neceſſary that their affairs ſhould be veſted 
in the hands of private individuals, not by men 
who were intereſted. in the welfare of their pro- 
perty, or into whoſe guidance they might chooſe 
to give the direction of their affairs, but by a 
Board of Commiſſioners, named and choſen by 
the Miniſter ; and he could not but remark how 
very judicious the Miniſter had been in his choice, 
when the Bill actually contained the names of nine 


of thoſe very men whoſe miſcondu ct and incapa- 


city, if aſſertions were believed, made this bill 
neceſſary. Much has been ſaid on a former oc- 
caſion of the influence of the Crown ; the Board 
of Trade had been - aboliſhed, Contractors with 
Goyernment had been declared unworthy of a ſeat 

in 
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in Parliament; what then ought now to be 
urged againſt this alarming influence of the Mi- 
niſters, who by this meaſure became poſſeſſors 
of the whole patronage of India, equal, if not 
ſuperior to every gift veſted in the power of the 
Crown ? he ſaw no neceſlity for it; if he had, 
no man would have been more ready to have leſ- 
ſened it. He hoped never to ſee it in the power 
of the Crown to be guilty of acts of tyranny, 
much more regret, however, ſhould he feel to ſee 
that power in the hands of Parliament or he Mi- 
niſter—but the King's Board of Trade was very 
alarming to part of the preſent Adminiſtration, 
as capable of undue influence, and yet. the man 
who had been ſo alarmed, had no objection to 
graſp that influence as a Miniſter ;, his Board of 
Trade, was a very harmleſs meaſure.! it was be- 
ſides, a very great {in to contract with Govern- 
ment, and for which ſin, any one who dared. 
be ſo hardy, was puniſhed with an expulſion 
from his ſeat in Parliament, but no ſuch puniſh- 
ment was to be inflicted on the Miniſter's con- 
tractor, that is, on the contractors for the ſervice. 
of the India Company; he looked on it they 
would be ſy nonimous terms if this bill paſſed, 
and they were nearly double he believed to the 
others. The names of the firſt Board had 


hee n held out as an | inducement, from the re- 
— 
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reſpetiability of their characters, for Parliamentary 


ſupport to this bill, but that would act but very 


little with him, as five out of ſeven he underſtood 


were totally unacquainted with the buſineſs, and 
therefore, according to his idea, not very well 
qualified for the office ; he had a high reſpect for 
the independent character of the noble Earl at the 
head of them, but as independent a character and 


as much revered, the late Marquis of Rocking- 
ham, had often admitted, that every man was glad 
to ſtrengthen his-party ; and if patronage would 
do it, the noble Earl, or Mr. Fox, the Patron of 


the bill, and of courſe the patron of Indian ap- 


pointments; might ſtrengthen his in a great degree ;' 
therefore the names of the men could not induce 
him to conſent to ſo flagrant a violation of juſtice : 
indeed there were ſome worthy characters among 


thoſe named in the bill, whoſe hiſtory he ſhould 


like to hear explained, particularly the hiſtory 
of their voyages; and ſince they were held up as 


public characters he thought them open to public 


inveſtigation, and ſhould give ſome particulars of 
them on a future day; if, however, this body of 
men are to be deprived of their rights, fights" 
which every Engliſhman will feel himſelf concerns” 


ed in, and for the ſupport of which much Engliſh * 


blood has been fpilt, their chartered rights, in | 
God's name, let us have ſufficient reaſon why they 


are underſerving a continuance of thoſe Tights, if 
| not 


1 
not in reſpect to them in reſpect to ourſelves, and, 
by admitting evidence, let our records be a juſtifi- - 


: cation of our proceedings to futurity—he by no 
means charged the Noble Duke with having pur- 

ö poſely ſuppreſſed any papers, yet he looked on it 
as almoſt impoſſible for any man not to make a 
i * ſelection of papers in ſupport of a meaſure 

, he wiſhed to accompliſh, therefore he did not con- 

1 ſider thoſe papers then on their Lordſhips table, 
ss ſufficient for them to decide on the bill. 
ö Lord Townſhend thought the Noble Duke had 14. Tom: | 
= given ſufficient anſwer to the queſtion of Lord . 5 
0 Temple, when he ſtated the papers then on i 
their table were fully adequate for them to il 
85 determine on the neceſſity and merits of the 
„Bin, and that he had no objection to others 
being produced. He was convinced that par- * 
liamentary interference was highly neceſſary 
4 j 
= reſcue the India Company from pending lf 
3 ruin—it required a, bold and rapid meaſure: 
4 ſuch had been adopted—he liked a bold and | 
g. Aive miniſter—and wiſhed we had been in poſ- j 
- ſeſſion of one during the late war, things might f 
- then have terminated more to our advantage. With 1 
ts relp the violation of the charter of this Com- 1 
„ [MPapy, that charter was to allow them a monopoly 1 


of t * "trade, which was not to be taken from 
them nor any other part of their charter, further 


than to prevent t them 1 in future from committing 
| ſuch 


"I 


as he was not now acquainted with the | 


[ 8 ] 

fuch horrid ravages and maſſacres, Ik he thougſit 
this Bill had deen produced, more for the advan- 
tage of Adminiſtration, than benefit of the Com- 
pany, he ſhould oppoſe it to the utmoſt, but as 
he was convinced to the contrary, it ſhould « cer- 
tainly meet with his ſupport. 

Lord Temple found it neceſſary again to trouble 
the Houſe, becauſe either he or the noble Vil- 


count had totally miſtaken the noble Duke ; he 


would rather ſuppoſe he had been guilty of the 


| miſtake, as it was more natural to conclude, his 


Grace would readily give every information, than 
wiſh to withhold the molt trivial; he perfectly 
agreed with the noble Lord, that the preſent was 
a bold and rapid meaſure ; and upon being con- 


vinced that it was, he had been induced to make 


his requiſition to the noble Duke, that if it was 
the i intention of the ſupporters of this Bill to car- 
ry it through with violence, he might be pre- 
pared to meet it on that ground Nor if it was to 
be done rapidly, he might not in that caſe be un- 
prepared to meet it. Should his Grace refuſe to 
give him that information he required, he mull 
content himſelf with deferring it to a futur day, 


of 


thoſe papers 1 it would be neceſſary to move ; 
but he would nevertheleſs, by way of being ſa- 
tisfied whether he or the noble Viſcount had fell 


into. the miſtake, ' again repeat his queſtion to 
the 


almoſt a whole country: 
moment could ſay, that we were at peace? Where 
. Company's ſervants had ſeized on a Prince, 


1 
the noble Duke, and entreat an anſwer, whether 
Adminiſtration would oppoſe a motion for all the 
evidence to be laid before this Houſe, on which 
the Houſe of Commons had thought ſufficient. to 
pals the Bill then before them. 

Lord Loughborough thought . the putting this 
queſtion very improper, as it would be impoſ- 
fible for any individual Member, or even for the 
Houſe itſelf to give a poſuive anſwer, unle!s thoſe 
papers or evidence were pointed out, which it 
was the intention of the hoble Lord to move for 
it appeared indeed to him that the moving for 
all the evidence that had been before the Houſe 
of Commons, could only be done with a view to 
protract the paſſing this Bill; it had taken that 


Houſe three years to enter into a thorough inveſti- 
gation; did any noble Lord deſire to prolong an 


attendance of Parliament for three years longer; 
he wiſhed them only to convey their thoughts to 
India, where war and rapine were laying deſolate 
where, would he at this 


auſe he had treaſure; this Prince, as was 


5 AMural, if poſlible, had effected his eſcape, and 
ieee other Princes to take his part, and 


ente into a war againſt our ſettlements. A trea- 


ty indeed had been concluded, but on what con- 


ditions? Not to reſtore peace, which was ſo much 
O ſighed 


e 


| 
| 
A 
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ſighed after, but to join and endeavour to extir® 
pate another powerful Prince, and to ſhare his 


country between them; this was a ſpecies of cruel- 
ty and barbarity, which furely no man could he- 
ſitate to condemn, and yet he muſt charge that 
perſon as the author of all barbarities and enor- 
mities that would enſue, by protracting this bill by 
needleſs enquiries, until the ſeaſon would ren- 
der it impoſlible to reach India for another year. 
Objections were held out againſt this bill, for 
daring to infringe on chartered rights; and yet 
this was not without precedent, even with the India 
Company; inthe year 1773, an alteration was made 
in their charter; Proprietors of gool. ſtock, pre- 
vious to that period, were entitled to a vote, but 
it was found neceſſary to alter it to thoſe poſſeſſed 
of 10001. only, and allowing a double vote, where 
a much larger property was veſted :——alteration 
was hkewiſe made at that time reſpecting their ap- 
pointment abroad, and yet no terrible conſequence 
was then apprehended by chartered bodies. He in- 
deed had ſtated objections, not for making thoſe 
infringements as they were termed, but becaule it 
did not go farther, and regulate the Company at 
home as well as abroad. Their ſituation now made 
it highly neceſſary for ſomething to be done; their 
debt was enormous, and they had no way to re- 

trieve themſelves: The interference of Govern- 
ment was the only hope there could poſſibly be for 
bags ; ___ ſaving. 


4 
ſaving them from deſtruction—it was notorious 
that every body admitted ſomething ought to be 
done — this ſomething was now propoſed, and he 
thought very ably —the Miniſter had ſtepped for- 
ward, and, by appointing a reſponſibility, had 
taken the moſt effectual method of redreſſing 
thoſe grievances which had been ſo loudly com- 
plained of; he might indeed have found out a 
method to have made friends with the India 
Company, held them between him and the pub- 
lic, and been toaſted for his condeſcenſion, and 
applauded into popularity in every part of the 
town; but he rather choſe, by a bold proce- 
dure, to take the whole upon himſelf than by an 
-underhand means have had the Board of Di- 
rectors at his will; he was convinced the mea- 
fure was approved of by the generality of people, 
eſpecially ſince the names of the Commiſfionets 
were known ; of this he was convinced, one proof 
of which came within his own knowledge; he 
happened to be at Guildhall the morning after 
the Bill came out of the Committee of the 
Houſe of Commons, and as ſoon as the names 
were made public, India ſtock roſe upwards of 
3 per cent. He was ſurpriſed any noble Lord 
in that Houſe ſhould plead want of information 
on the ſubje&, fince he believed no one circum- 
ſtance had ever been ſo much the common topic 
as the affairs of the Eaſt- India Company for thefe 
53 C2 ten 
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ten years paſt: pamphlets had been publiſhed, 
containing every particular, and he did not be- 


lieve, that were their Lordſhips table piled with 


paper up to the very ceiling, not a ſingle one 


would be read by any noble Lord fince he could 
ſo much more to his eaſe read the whole in his 


own dwelling. Te oppole s of this Bill had not 
contented themſelves with condemning it for in- 
fringing on the Chartered rights, but had like» 
wile charged it wit! invadig private property, a 
charge that was not by any means applicable to it; 


it was merely taking the direction out of the hands 


of twenty-four members in Leadenhall-ltreet, who 
had bcen found incapable of conduciing it with 
advantage, and placing it in the hands of ſixteen 
gentlemen, whole character and independence 


gave every reaſon to hope it would be productive 


of benefit to the Proprietors ; nay, more, it was 


merely a creditor, who ſa the proceedings of his 
debtor was likely to involve them both in ruin, 


and had taken the management of his property, 
with a view of retrieving both their circumſtances, 
No one would ſay a creditor had not a right to 
ſeize, and that it would not be falſe lenity to ſuffer 
a debtor to go headlong to ruin himſelf, and in- 
volve his friends, when it was in his power to pre- 


vent it. Elis Lordſhip apologized to the Houſe, 


for having taken up ſo much of their time with. 
out there being any queſtion before them, de- 
claring 


631379) 
claring he knew of no other way of conchading 
than by expreſſing his acknowledgments * the 
indulgence they had thewn him. 

Lord Thuriow was altoniſhed to hear the N 
ed | ord, of whoſe abilities no man had a greater 
opinion, aſſart that the ſeizure. of books, houſes, 

goods, merchandiſe, ſhipping, warehouſes, &c. 
at home, and territory and revenues abroad, was 
not an invalon of private property: Sir Robert 
Sawyer, „hen Attorney General, had made ſome 
ſuch poſi ion, but he little expected it could pol- 
ſibly have been aſſerted by any Chief Juſtice of 
hi Majeſty $ Courts. In excuſe, however, it was 
ſaid, that the India Company was involved in 
debt, but no one had told us how that debt was 
incurred; we were left to underſtand it had been 
by the miſmanagement of the Company's Di- 
rectors and their ſervants ; not a word was ſaid of 
the enormous expences that the public had brought 
upon them by the late war; the ſums that were ex- 
pended in defending themſelves againſt the French; 
the delay in the return of their ſhips; the hazard 
they run when they did return, and which, from 
the number of our enemies, their ſafe arrival 
was as though they were protected by miracles ; 
their freightage, and a, variety of other circum- 
ſtances, made it the molt illiberal to draw a con- 
dluſion on their finances at this time, as by the re- 
. a was not in the leaſt to be doubted 
| but. 
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but they would very ſoon be enabled to retrieve 
themſelves; could there he a greater proof of 


this than the readineſs of every bill-holder to 


give them whatever time they thought neceſ- 


ſary for the payment of thoſe bills ? in the late 
war we had been loſers in every part of the globe 
but here, where we now moſt complained of ; 
here we had ſupported our honour, by the ſpirit- 
ed arrangement and amazing talents of the Gover- 
vernor General, Mr. Haſtings ; we had not only 
acted on the defenſive, but been able to make ac- 
quiſitions that would repay the expences of the 
war in that part of the globe. His Lordſhip ob- 
ſerved, that it had been hinted this Bill by no 
means interfered with the conduct of the Gover- 


nor- General, but he could not, at that inſtant, 


withhold the tribute which he thought he ſo highly 
merited That man muſt, indeed, deſerve much, 
who could act fo uprightly, and with ſuch inte- 
grity; in defiance to faction, to every impediment 
and 1 inconvenience that could poſſibly be thrown in 
his way; but he had fo arranged and eſtabliſhed 
the government of that country, that it would be 
impoſſible for any appointment, that even the 
preſent miniſter could make, to derange them dur- 
ing the time his bill was to laſt, was he to ſelect 


folly and ignorance among his favourite clerks for 
that purpoſe. Was it only conſidered at what an 


unhappy period Mr. Haſtings has had' the ma- 
nagement 


* 
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nagement of the Company's affairs, it muſt be 
allowed few men polleſſed talents equal to the 
taſk he had accompliſhed, independent of the 
many impediments that has been thrown in his way 
by Government ; witnefs the commiſſion that wag 
ſent out, all of whom he fincerely wiſhed, had died 
before they had ſet foot in India, as much miſ- 
chief had enſued, in conſequence of their arrival. 
The learned Lord had given great credit to the 
Miniſter, for having in this bill fixed upon a kind 
of reſponſibility ; now he appealed to the noble 
Earl who was to be at the head of this commiſſion; 
whether he in his heart conceived he was ſo likely 
to be called on for miſmanagement, as any one of 


the preſent directors? Certainly not; it was the | 
Board of the Miniſter, and he would of courſe 


paſs over their errors ſooner than point out the 
miſconduct of thoſe he had appointed. His Lord- 
ſhip again alluded to the neceſſity of inveſtigat- 
ing all the evidence that could poſſibly. be procur- 
ed, and called upon Miniſtry to ſatisfy the noble 
Earl with reſpect to his queſtion. 

Lord Loughborough role to explain ſome things 
which had been miſtaken by Lord Thurlow, who 
likewiſe roſe in reply. 

Lord Carlfle, in defence of the Bill, ſaid, that 
the Company's debt was ſo large, that it required 
the moſt ſpeedy interference ; it was to ſuch an 
amount that he was alarmed to mention the ſum; 


the 


La. Lougk- 
borough. 


Lord Car- 
liſle. 


Lord Tem- 
ple. 


Duke of 
Por tland . 


given as full an anſwer to the queſtion as could be 


petition, but to explain why he thought there could 


CP 
the fituation of the Treaſury was likewiſe well 
known ; there were Bills of the India Company 
coming due to the amount of goo, oool. would 
their Lordſhips ſay the Treaſury muſt pay theſe 
bills ? but independent of the bankrupt ſtate of 
the Company, the cruelties that had been practiſed 
were {ufficient, in his idea, to induce their Lord- 
ſhips to paſs the Bill in queſtion : they were a dif- 
grace to the name of Britain they were a ſhock 
to humanity. He conceived the noble Duke had 


required; he had informed the Houſe the papers, 
in his mind, were enough for them to determine 
on, and as there was no queſtion before their Lord- 
ſhips, he ſhould move to adjourn. 

Lord Temple hegged the noble Lord, as no 
queſtion could be put after that of adjournment, 
would poſtpone it for a few moments, as he had a 
paper in his hand which he meant to preſent to 
the Houſe ; it was a petition from the Committee 
of the Eaſt India Company to be heard by coun» 
ſel, againſt the Bill, at the ſame time begging 
leave to obſerve, that not having been able to get 
an anſwer to this {queſtion which he again ſtated, 
as it might not be rightly underſtood ; he then 
moved that the petition be read, and complied 
with. {RH - 

The Duke of Portland roſe, not to oppole the 
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not be any neceſſity for any more papers to be 
laid before che Houſe. A great deal of time had 
been taken up by the Committees of the other 
Houſe in examining all papers that related to the 
Company; of courſe they had to peruſe many 
which were by no means pertinent to the point in 
view ; they had ſelected out what were moſt ma- 
terial, and ſuch were thoſe now before their Lord- 


ſhips, which, in his opinion, were more to the 


purpoſe, than if he had prefented them with 


the voluminous bulk that was before the other 


Houſe. | 
The Duke of Richmond reprobated the bill, 


and wondered how the Noble Duke could with 


any degree of propriety ſupport it; and more 


ſo, that he could refuſe the papers after the pro- 


teſt they had both ſigned in 1773, upon the 
very ſame ſubject. His Grace obſerved, that in 
his opinion it was entirely owing to the inter- 
ference of Government, that the Eaſt India Com- 
pany had been ruined; they had ſupported them- 
ſelves with credit; had enlarged their ſettlements; 


grew rich; had raiſed their ſtock to goo per cent. 


At this period government interfered, and had 
continued to interfere, until they had brought 
them to the brink of ruin. And he would fay by 
the India Company, as he had often faid, with 
reſpect to the Americans, that if Miniſters meant 


to do ** thing, they muſt begin by undoing. 


1 Leave 


Duke of 
Richmond, 


Duke of 
Por tland. 


Duke of 


Richmond, 
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Leare them to themſelves, in the ſtate they had 
found them, and there was little doubt, but they 
would ſoon recover to that ſtate of credit and re- 
ſpeQability they were arrived at betore. 

The Duke of Portland demied having changed 


his ſentiments, they were the ſame now as when 


he had ſigned the proteſt —circumſtances were 
materially different. ; 


The Luke of Richmond read the motion \ for 
which the proteſt had been entered into, which 
was for the produttion of papers then before the 
Houſe of Commons; he could not aſſert the noble 
Duke was charged but it would be neceſſary for 
him to prove, as well as fay, he was not he re- 
probated the coalition, and ſaid one of three 
things muſt be true; either Lord North had 
given up his principles to the Duke of Portland, 


| the Duke of Portland to Lord North, or that the 


Cabinet was divided on every principle, and 


therefore no good could Pony be cxpeciey 


from either. 
Lords Sydney, Abingdon, and the Duke of 
Chandos, ſaid a few words; after which the 


petition from the Eaſt India W de Was rec 
as follows ; 
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To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal in Parliament aſſembled, the 
humble Petition of the United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the Eaſt- 
Indies, 

Sheweth, 

That a bill is now depending before your 
Lordſhips, entitled“ An Act for eſtabliſhing cer- 
tain Regulations for the better Management of 
the Territories, Revenues, and Commerce of this 
Kingdom in the Eaſt Indies“ 

That the ſaid bill deſtroys the conſtitution, 
and wholly ſubverts the rights and privileges 
granted to your petitioners by charter, made for 
valuable conſiderations, and confirmed by divers 
acts of Parliament; and empowers certain perſons 
therein named, as DireQors appointed by the ſaid 
bill, to ſeize and take poſſeſſion of all the lands, 
tenements, houſes, warehouſes, and other build- 
ings, books, records, charters, © letters and other 
papers, ſhips, veſſels, goods, wares, merchan- 
dizes, money, ſecurities for money, and all other 
effecis belonging to your Petitioners; and this 
without charging your Petitioners with any ſpecific 
delinquency, or ſtating any juſt grounds upon 
which their rights, capacities, and franchiſes ought 
to be forfeited or their property to be ſeized, a 
proceeding contrary to the moſt ſacred privilege 
Gy Pritiſn ſubjects, that of being tried and con- 
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victed upon a ſpecific charge before judgment is 
paſſed againſt them in any caſe whatſoever. 

„Moreover, the ſaid bill empowers and au- 
thorizes the ſaid Directors to carry on a trade 
with the property of your Petitioners, and at their 
riſk, without their conſent or controul, for the 
conſequences whereof your Petitioners are ex- 
ceedingly alarmed, and therefore they moſt him- 
bly crave leave, ſolemnly to proteſt againſt the 
ſame. | 

* If your Lordſhips ſhould think, that any 
reaſon or neceſſities of ſtate may warrant fo harſh 
a meaſure as that of diveſting your Petitioners of 
their franchiſes and property, your Petitioners. 
entertain the molt perfe& confidence in your 
Lordſhips wifdom as well as juſtice, that the 
actual exiſtence of ſuch State neceſſities or other 
reaſons, will be firſt eſtabliſhed by the cleareſt 
and fulleſt evidence. And your Petitioners hum- 
bly preſume to refer your Lordſhips to the ex- 
ample of all former times, in which every en- 
croachment upon the ſacred rights of private pro- 
perty, or private franchiſe, has been anxiouſly 
compenſated by the: wiſdom ae Jolitce * of che 
legiſlature. 

„ Your Petitioners ne moſt bumbly 
pray, that they' might be heard by themſelves, or 
their council, againſt the ſaid bill, and that you 
ad in juſtice will PR their rights, pri- 
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vileges and property, againſt this moſt unprece- 
dented meaſure, ſubverſive of your Petitioners 
conſtitutions, diveſting them of their rights and 
privileges, ſeizing their property, and continuing 
a trade at their riſk, but without their conſent or 
controul. 

And your petitioners ſhall ever pray. Kc. 

The Houſe then n e 
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roſe, and obſetved, that if the attendance of their 
Lordſhips had been then more numerous, he 
ſhould have ſubmitted to their conſideration ſome 
remarks and ſubſequent propoſitions relative to 
the Eaſt-India Bill, and other points of great im- 
portance ; but, he muſt beg leave to defer theſe 
until the Houſe ſhould become more filled. 

Many Peers entering ſoon afterwards, the Earl 

n of Abingdon roſe * and ſaid, 

My Lords, 

* The moment being now arrived when we are 
called upon, not only by the voice of the nation, 
but by the peculiar characteriſtic of this Houſe, 
the feelings of our own honour, to exerciſe that func- 
tion which the conſtitution of the country hath 

placed in us; I mean, my Lords, that of holding 
between the King and the people the balance of 
the State in the ſcale of its government ; or, as 
Charles the Firſt uſed to expreſs it, of being 
that excellent ſcreen between the Prince and the 
People, to aſſiſt each againſt the encroachments 
/ af the other It is therefore that I riſe, and He- 
tore any other proceedings are had upon the Bill 
g that 


120 
chat is now before us, for . veſting the affairs of 
the Eaſt India Company in the hands of certain 
Directors,“ to trouble your Lordſhips with a very 
few words, as introductory to a motion which T 
mean to have the honour of mann to your 
Lordſhips conſideration. 

My Lords, the Bill before us, © for veſting 
the affairs of the Eaſt-India Company in the 
hands of certain Directors, is, in a threefold 
manner, now under the contemplation of this 
Houſe; and it is ſo, my Lords, firſt, in addrefs 
and appeal to us in our legiſlative capacities, in 
common with the two other branches of the 
Legiſlature. 

\ *& Secondly, in addreſs and 1 to us as the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, or dernier reſort of 
juſtice, diſtinft from the two other branches of 
the Legiſlature, and appertaining to ourſelves. 

„ And. thirdly, my Lords, in that capacity, in 
that peculiar and diſtinguiſhed capacity to which 
I have jull alluded, the capacity of being the me- 
diator between the King and the People, and of 
rendering juſtice to both, by oppoſing as well the 
encroachments of the Crown upon the liberties of 
the ſubje&t, as the encroachment of the lubje& 

upon the juſt prerogative of tlie Crown. 5 

Of the wo former, my Lords, our legiſla- 
tive and judiciary capacities, and our duties there- 
in upon this occaſion, I ſhall not now take up any 
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of your Lordſhips time, nor, I traſt, ſhall I have 
any future occaſion to do ſo; but it is to the 
third, our mediation between the Crown and its 
ſubjects, grounded upon the prefent neceſſity of 
our interferencc, that at this moment leads me to 
call for your Lordſhips attention. 

% Of the Bill, my Lords, of which I have 
ſpoken, your Lordſhips having read it, it is unne- 
ceflary for me to enter into the detail of its parti- 
culars ; indeed it is not the time for me to do fo, 
and I muſt again hope that that time will never 
arrive. But it is to its principle that I am now to 
look; and, in ſo doing, enough and enough re- 
mains to occupy the deepeſt and moſt ſolemn re- 
HeRions of this Houſe; for, in this view of the 
Bill, what is it that your Lordſhips have to ſee, 


but a Bill, that has for its ſubjeQ-matter, pro- 


poſitions, as fatal to the juſt prerogative of the 
Crown, by their adoption, as by their effects they 
will be found ruinous to, and ſubverſive of the 
rights, liberties, and properties of the ſubject.— 


Propoſitions, as unique in themſelves as they are 


unmatched in the annals of our hiſtory. Propo- 
fitions, big with ambition, - with ambition no lefs 


violent than that which filled the mind of Crom- 


well, and brought the head of Charles the Firſt to 
the block. No leſs violent, did I ſay, my Lords ? 


Ten times more violent, more daring, more en- 


terpriſing | For, in the caſe of that Cromwell, he 
had 
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had ſome ground to. ſtand upon, he had argn- 
ments to offer, he had reaſous to aſſign, he had, 
at leaſt, that plea of tyrants, the plea of neceſſity 
for what he did: for, in the words of Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, he had this to ſay, either that © Charles 
the Firſt muſt loſe his head, or England loſe its 
liberties.” 2 

6 But in the caſe of the Cromwell of this Bill, 
what has he to urge for that which he has done ? 
What ground has he to ſtand upon, what argu- 
ments to offer, what reaſons to aſſign, what plea 
of neceſſity to ſtate ? A plea of neceſſity 'tis true 


he had: he ſtated to the Honſe of Commons, 


that the Eaſt India Company was bankrupt ; 
*twas falſe in ſtatement, 'twas falſe in proof :— 
But I admit the truth of both; and yet, whence 
arole the neceſſity of ſubverting the conſtitution 
of this country by placing the executive power 
of Government in the hands of a Mountebonk 
Secretary of State? A Secretary of State who 
does not ſhrink back from declaring that he is 
not the King's Miniſter, but the Miniſter of the 
People? who glories in the diſtinction, who for- 
tifies himſelf under it in the Houſe in which he 
acts. And yet, my Lords, no more the Miniſter of 
the People, than I the friend of his politics. The 
Miniſter, it is true, of a corrupt majority of the 
Houſe of Commons, where the people now are, 
28 he ſays; but not the Miniſter of the people, 

FE as 
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as when mounted on his ſtages at Covent Garden, 
and in Weſtminſter-Hall. 

* But, I ſay, my Lords, whence aroſe the ne- 
ceſſity of this ſubverfion of the Conſtitution ? 
Whence aroſe the neceſſity of erefting a new 
power in the State? A middle power between 
the King and people, on the one hand holding 
the King in chains, and on the other ruling the 
people, through the medium of a corrupt majo- 
rity in Parliament, with a rod of iron? And yet, 
my Lords, this is the propoſition in torulem verbis : 
a propoſition to wrelt the reins of Government 
out of the hands of the executive power, and to 
place it in the hands of a ſelf- created demagogue, 
ſupported by a factious and deſperate cabal; a 
propoſition therefore no leſs injurious to the 
people, than at the ſame time furniſhing the moſt 
direct attack upon Majeſty, that the annals of our 
kiſtory afford; a propoſition, as I have ſaid, more 
daring even than that which brought the bead of 
Charles I. to the block, becauſe leſs founded: a 
propoſition of ambition no leſs glaring, but, I 
truſt, my Lords, leſs hopeful, for it is ours to 
prevent it. 

„But, my Lords, it has been ſaid of this Bill, 
en the one fide, that it will increaſe the influence 
of the Crown; and it has been cunningly and 
craftily not denied on the other. But this is not 
the truth, my Lords; I deny the fact; the re- 
verſe is truth. This Bill is not to increaſe the 

| influence 
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influence of the Crown, it is to deſtroy it. It 
is, I admit, to obtain an influence; but an infla- 
ence as poiſonous to the juſt influence and legal 
prerogative of the Crown, as it is dead) to the 
rights and liberties of the people. | 

ke And when I ſay this, my Lords, let it not 
be thought that I ſpeak raſhly and unadviſedly 
upon the ſubject, that I talk without book, 
chat I reaſon without my hoſt, that I am un- 
ſu pported in what I ſay ; I ſpeak, my Lords, 
to the ſenſe and knowledge of the Houſe ; for, 
my Lords, that to pull down the influence of 
the Crown has been the long unremitting en- 
deavours of the Miniſter of the People and his 
Whig connections, as they are called, (for of 
his Tory coalition, I ſhall preſently ſpeak) the 
Houſe wants no information. The facts of this 
ſpeak for themſelves. We have ſeen Bills of 
Reform upon Bills of Reform to this end paſſing 


into acts of the legiſlature; Bills taking away 


from the ſplendour of the Crown, no leſs neceſ- 


 fary to his Majeſty, than the birth-right of the 


Prince; Bills meanly and ignominiouſly deſcend- 
ing into the very kitchen and cellar of the King, 
there to retrench and deprive his Majeſty of the 
very comforts and proviſions of his table. Can it 
then, my Lords, even in ſuppoſition, be thought, 
chat thoſe who have done this, can now have any 
view or intention to throw the wealth of the Eaſt 
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the Crown has nothing to do with it; and give 


ruption as thele are, and I muſt be, what the Mi- 


tenets and principles of this party of men; and, 


known publication of theirs, called“ Thoughts 
on the preſent Diſcontents;“ and then. look to 


it ſets up another influence ten times more dange- 
10us—ten times more deſtructive to the Conllitu- 


expreſs it in their own words, the influence of 
connection; and of which this creed ſpeaking, lays, 


tory, this country was governed by a connection. I 


} 
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into the lap of the Throne? No, my Lords, the 


very ſuppoſition is abſurdity itſelf. Beſides, the 
Bill ſtates the contrary. For four years certain 


me a leaſe ſor four years of ſuch means of cor- 


niſter of the People is not, a very ſilly fellow in- 
deed, if | do not purchaſe a fee- ſimple in the pre- 


miſes for ever after. 


* But this is not all, my Lands: for let us 
look ſor demonſtration upon this ſubject to the 


in doing this, let us look to their creed in a well- 


their practice upon that creed. Look to their 
creed; and there you will find, that whillt it pulls 
the influence of the Crown down to the ground, 


tion. The influence of an Ariſtocracy ; or, to 


in one of the molt fortunate periods of our hiſ- 


mean the great connection of Whigs in the reign of 
Queen Anne.” Such is this influence, my. Lords. 
The influence of an Oligarchical unto in the two 
Houſes of Parliament, holding, as I have ſaid, 


ve 
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"the King captive in the one hand, and with the 
other ruling the people, not by the fundamental 
laws of the land, but after the manner of this 


Bill, by laws © of mere political diſcretion only,” 


and ſubverſive of their rights, liberties, and pro- 


Per ties. 
„ Eut, my Lords, let us now look to their 


practice upon this creed! and here, I am aware, 


I am anticipated by the Houſe, and that the 
day which ſtains, and will continue everlaſtingly 


to Rain the Journals of Parliament. I mean the 


17th day of February laſt, is uppermoſt in the 
thoughts, and preſent to the minds of every one 
of your Lordſhips. A day of connection, my 
Lords. A day, when by an infamous and wicked 
connection of principles, not the connection of 
idem ſentire de republica, which alone is or can 
be the baſis of all well-intentioned political 
union, but of the moſt jarring. faQions 3 a con- 


nection which one might have thought no che- 


miſtry either on earth or in heaven could ever 
have brought together; I ſay, my Lords, a day 
when his Majeſty was beſieged in his Cabinet; 
when he was told the appointment of his own do- 
meſtic ſervants did not he in him ; when his Ma- 
jeſty reſiſted; but when after a ſix weeks refift- 
ance, with a fortitude of mind that will add 
luſtre to his reign, he fell a victim to this con+ 
| : « And 
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* And thus, my Lords, has the theory of theſe 
politics been now reduced to practice; for ſuch 
habe been the effects of this connection, which 
is now ſought by this Bill. Not the influence 
of the King's Miniſter for the King, but of the 
King's Miniſter againſt the King. Of the 
King's Miniſter, who, if this Bill paſſes, may 

ſay to the King, I am the Miniſter of this coun- 
try, and let my conduct be what it will, let my 
inſults to you be what they may, it is not in your 
power, it is what you dare not do, it is not for 
you to remove me. 

But, my Lords, that I may treſpaſs no longer 
on the time and patience of the Houſe, the mo- 
tion which I ſhall have the honour to ſubmit to 
your Lordſhips is this: | 

* That the Judges may be 8 to at- 
tend this Houſe, in order to give their advice in 
point of law, upon the Bill now depending in 
Parliament ; * for veſting the affairs of the Eaſt- 
India Cowpany in the hands of certain Direc- 
A 

And here, my Lords, whilſt as the 1 of 
this motion, I will take the liberty of naming to 
your Lordſhips the queries, which (as neceſlary 
to my information at leaſt) I ſhall propound to 
the Judges for their counſel and advice, ſo by 
this motion, will an opportunity be afforded to 


the Houſe of having any other difficulties reſolved 
in 


9 1 
in point of law which may occur to any other in- 
dividuals of your Lordſhips. 

** My Lords, the Query is this: 

Whether by the commiſſion, as ſet up in the 
Bill for veſting the affairs of the Eaſt- India Com- 
pany in the hands of certain Directors, an exe- 
cuti ve power be not thereby inſtituted, new in the 
government, and unknown to the conſtitution of 
the country ; and whether that executive power 
be not as well derogatory to the Crown, and aurtful 
to the juſt, legal, and royal prerogative of the 
King, as dangerous to the rights, liberties, and 
properties of the ſubject. 

Nov, my Lords, in putting this query to the 
Judges, I find myſelf no leſs upheld therein by 
the ſpirit of the conſtitution, than confirmed by 
the letter of the law ; by the ſpirit of the conſti- 
tution, my Lords, as handed down to us by the 
very ingenious and learned author of the Spirit 
of Laws; who, ſpeaking of the Engliſh conſti- 
tution, ſays, that the executive power ought to be 
in the hands of a monarch : becauſe this branch 
of government, which has always need of expe- 
dition, is better adminiſtered by one than by many ; 
whereas whatever depends on the legiſlative power 

is oftentimes better regulated by many than by 
a ſingle perſon. Again: But if there was no Mo- 
narch, ſays he, and the executive power was 


committed to à certain number of perſons ſelected from 
the 
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the legiſlative body, there would be an end of liberty: 
by reaſon the two powers would be united, as the 
fame perſon, would actually ſometimes have, and 
would moreover be always able to have, a ſhare in 
both. And as confirmed by the letter of the law, 
in as much as, by the ſtatute of the 16th of 
Charles I. ch. 1. a power being lodged in the 
Chancellor iin caſe of the King's default) to call 
Parliaments ; and if he failed. then in the Peers, 
or any twelve of them, and if they failed, then 
in the Sheriffs; it was ſaid by the Judges of thoſe 
days that this was a direct breach of the original 
conſtitution, for it introduced into the monarchy, 
a kind of republic, by ſetting up a ſupreme power, 
befides the regal power, and inconfiflent with it. Or 
the ſtatute too of the 1 5th of Charles I. chap. 5. 
whereby it was enacted, that that Parliament then 
fitting ſhould not be diſſolved, prorogued, or ad- 
journed but by Act of Parliament; it was ſaid, 
that this was another breach of that conſtitution; 
which had originally eſtabliſhed the King's prero- 
gative in that particular; and therefore theſe two 
acts, were early in the next reign repealed. 

* The ſecond query is: 

« Whether the immediate creative ac of any 
charter of incorporation is not veſted in the King 
by virtue of his royal prerogative? And if yes: 
Whether by the forfeiture or diſſolution of ſuch 
charter, its franchiſes are not revertable to the 
Crown, 


1 


Crown, in order to be re. granted by the King, if 


neceſſary? And if ſo, whether the commiſſion of 
Directors appointed by this Bill be not an en- 
croachment upon the Royal prerogative of the 
Crown? 

Sir William Blackſtone, ſpeaking of the erect- 


ing of corporations by the King, as the fountain 


of privilege, ſays, © I now only mention them in- 
cidentally in order to remark the King's preroga- 


tive in making them; which is grounded upon 
this foundation, that the King having the ſole ad- 


miniſtration of the Government in his hands, is 
the beſt and the only judge, in what capacities, with 
what privileges, and under what directions his 
people are the beſt qualified to ſerve, to act 
under him. | 

The third queſtion is: 

* Whether, conſiſtent with the judicial capa- 
city of this Houſe, the disfranchiſing of a corpo- 
ration of ſuch magnitude, as that of the Faſt-In- 
dia Company, the ' reaſons of ſuch diſmember- 
ment ought not to be proved and ſupported at the 
Bar of the Houſe by the ſtrongeſt and moſt entire 
evidence ? Or, whether conſiſtently with the du- 


ty of this Houſe to the King, as the hereditary 


Counſellors of the Crown, a Bill creative o a 
new executive power, in violation of the Royal 
prerogative, ought not to be rejected in to up- 

- On | 
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on its principle, and without entering into the 
merits of it. | 

My Lords, when Charles II. and James II. 
ſeized upon the Charters which they did, for the 
purpoſe of the ſtate as they ſaid, although, fays 
Sir William Blackſtone, the proceedings in moſt 
of them were ſufficiently regular, it gave great 
and juſt offence ; but it feems Charles James Fox 
can now of himſelf attempt, what thoſe tyrants 
neither Charles or James Stuart put together dared 
to do, ſeize upon charters by force and violence. 

* The fourth query is: 

„Whether if this Bill ſhould paſs both Houſes 
of Parliament, encroaching as it does upon the 
undoubted prerogative of the Crown, it being not 
a right mherent in the King, as well as a duty 
which he owes to the country in preſervation of 
the conſtitution, to put his negative on this 
Bill? ph 
Baron Montefquieu ſays, © the executive power 
ought to have a ſhare in the legiſlature by the 
power of rejefling, otherwiſe it would be ſoon 
ripped of its prerogative. But ſhould the I 
iative power uſurp a fhare of the executive, the lat- 
ter would be equally nndone.” Again, © if the 
Prince,” ſays he, © were to have a ſhare in the 
tegiſlature by the power of reſolving, liberty would 
be loſt. But as it is neceſſary he ſhould have a 
ſhare in the legillature for the ſupport of his own 


prerogative, | 
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prerogative, this ſhare muſt conſiſt in the power 
of - rgefing.” Sir William Blackſtone, too, ſays, 
the King is a conſlituent part of the ſupreme 
legiſlative power; and as ſuch has the prerogative 
of rejecting ſuch proviſions in Parliament, as he 
judges improper to be paſſed.” He ſays, too, 
{peaking of the encroachment of the legiſlative up · 
on the executive power, Thus the Parliament of 
Charles' the Furſt, while it ated in a 3 
manner with the royal concurrence, redre 
many heavy grievances, and eſtabliſhed many ſa- 
lutary laws; but when the two Houſes aſſumed 
tie power of legiſlation, in excluſion of the Royal 
authority, they ſoon after aſſumed likewiſe the 
reins of Adminiſtration; and in conſequence of 
theſe united; powers, overturned both Church and 
State, and eſtabliſhed a worle oppreſſion than 
any they pretended to remedy. 

And now, my Lords, theſe being the queries, 
which it is my intention to ſubmit to the opinion 
of the Judges, together with my reaſons for thele 
queries, J ſhall now beg leave to add one reaſon 
more for the motion itſelf, of calling for the advice 
of the Judges, upon this occaſion; and it is this, 
that, as if the opinion of the Judges had been 
taken upon the queltion of the American war be- 
fore it Was entered into, that is, whether the Par- 
liament of England had a right. to levy taxes in- 
ter nally on America, America not being repre- 
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ſented i in the Parliament of England, that country 
might at this time have been a part of 'the Britiſh 
empire; ſo, upon the ſame ground, am I perſuad- 
ed, that the putting of thoſe queſtions to the Judges 
ncw, many be the means of ſaving the Eaſt Indies 
to this country: for, my Lords, is it to be ſup- 
poſed, that the ſervants of the Eaſt India Com- 
pany in India, connected as they are in the intereſt 
with the Company here, together with Mr. Haſ- 
tings, at the head of an hundred thouſand men 
there, will quietly deliver up thoſe poſſeſſions, 
when by that delivery, they know that they are 
themſelves to be diſplaced to make room for others; 
and if not diſplaced, that they will have Members 
of Parliament, and Membets of Parliament's ſons, 
and kindred, riding upon them four and five deep, 
and quartered upon their emoluments, as much 
without number as without reaſon. 

And now, my Lords, I have done; aſking 
pardon of the Houſe for this long treſpaſs on their 
patience, and, whilſt fitting down, not doubting 
but that your Lordſhips will think that a mono- 
poly of power, ſuch. as this Bill requires, is not 
only unfit, under any circumſtance whatever, ta 
be had, but that if it wete fit, to place it in the 
hands of him who ſecks it, would be as unſafe for, 
as dangerous to the conſtitution of the country, I 
ſhall hope that the motion which I ſhall now have 
the 


TW 1 
the honour to ſubmit to the Houſe, will meet 
with the concurrence of your Lordſhips.“ | 
While Lord Abingdon was ſpeaking, when he 
came to the mention of Charles James Fox, the 
Earl of Derby called him to order, declaring that 
Houle knew nothing of Charles James Fox, and 
that it was extremely diſorderly. to mention an 
individual Member of the other Houſe of Parlia- 

ment, in that manner by name. 


Lord Temple contended, that it was — Lord Tem- 


orderly, for any noble Lord to mention the Mi- 
niſter by name, when he intended to criminate 
him. 


Lord Derby admitted the force of the noble LoraDerby. 


Earl's argument, but ſaid, it by no means applied. 
The noble Earl whom he had called to order, 
talked of Charles James Fox, as having paſſed the 
Bill; this was a fort of language highly diſor- 
derly; the Houſe of Commons had paſſed the 
Bill, and their Lordſhips could not conſider the 
Bill in any other point of view than as the Bill 
preſented to that Houſe from the Houle of Com- 
mons. | 

A ſhort converſation aroſe upon Lord Abing- 


don's motion: Lord Sandwick ſaid, as the Houle Lord Sand- 


were ſummoned upon other buſineſs, and that of 
great expectation and importance, he ſhould give 
his negative to the putting of any ſuch motion 
as the noble Lord had propoſed. The Order of 

the 
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the day was for hearing Counſcl for the Petition 


of the Eaſt - India Company, and the * of 


the Proprietors againſt the Bill. 

The Duke of ne N enforced the ſamo 
idea, | 
The Order of Fs Day bane called foo, the 
Menn, Duke of Richmond roſe and defired, that he might 

firſt preſent a Petition from the City of London 
againſt the Bill. I ne Petition was received and 
read; it was very ingentoufly drawn, in the exact 
words and phraſe of the celebrated Proteit againit 
the Eaſt-India Regulating Bill of 1773. 
As ſoon as the reading Clerk had finiſhed the 
Dus of recital of it, the Duke of: Mancheſter role and ſaid, 
that he roſe not to object io the Petition, but as 
far as the Petition had caught his ear from the 
curſory reading of it which he had juſt liſtened 
to, it contained expreſſions much ſtronger than 
ought to have been inſerted in a Petition preſent- 
ed to that Houſe, His Ge ce t ben took up 
the Petition, and read thoſe paragraphs to the 
Houle, which reprobated the Bill as an act of in- 


Juſtice, opprefſion, and abſurdity, and as a groſs 


violation of the Conſtitution. This his Grace 
thought a fort of ſtile, that ſhould not have 
been uſed by petitioners. He ſaid it was, he well 
knew, a rule of that Houle never to make itſelf 
the advocate and defender of the conduct of the 


Houſe of Commons, but in like manner, he con- 
| ceived: 


3 | 
ceived, their Lordſhips ought not to abet its 
caluminators, or countenance thoſe who charge the 
Houſe of Commons with having been guilty of 


. oppreſſion, injuſtice, and a breach of the Conſti- 
tution, 


The Duke of Richmond defended the Petition, Richmond. 


and ſaid, it had been drawn up in the very lan- 
guage of a famous Proteſt, ſigned by the late 
Marquis of Rockingham, and many other 
noble Lords. The noble Duke who now objected 
to ſtrong expreſſions, had not always, he remark- 
ed, equally diſapproved of them. He reminded 
his Grace of having himſelf, a few years fince, 
introduced a Petition from America, couched in 
very ſtrong expreſſions. With regard to the 
Petition, now the ſubject of diſcuſſion, he begged 
the Houſe to recolk:@, that it was a Petition 
againſt a Bill ſtill depending in Parliament, that 
the Bill went co disfranchiſe the Petitioners, and to 
diſpoſſeſs them of their property, and that, with- 
out any ſpecific charge of delinquency having 
been alledged even againſt them. He contended 
therefore, that no language could be too ſtrong for 
ſuch an occaſion, and he expatiated on the r.ght 
of the ſubject to Petition the Houſe whenever 
they thought their franchiſes, privHeges or pro- 
perty hkely to be endangered by any Bill then 
before Parliament. 
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The Duke of Mancheſter reminded the Houſe, 
that he had began his ſpeech by expreſsly de- 
claring he did not object to the Petition, and he 
flattered himſelf, their Lor#ſhips knew him too 
well, to ſuppoſe him capable of denying the ſub- 
jects right to p:tition Parliament in any caſe 
whatſoever. With regard to the Petition brought 
in by him ſome years ſince, to which the noble 
Duke had alluded, it was a Petition from New 
Vork, which he had not been permitted to pre- 


ſent, unleſs he would undertake to ſay that the 


Petition did not deny the right of this country to 
tax America. 

The City Petition was upon motion ordered to 
lie upon the table. | 

The Order of the Day being then read, Coun- 
ſel were called to the Bar, and Mr. Rous was 
heard in ſupport of the Petition of the E aft-In- 
dia Company. After Mr. Rous had ſpoken tor 
an hour and a half, Mr. Dallas (of Counſel allo 
for the Company) called witneſſes to produce 
all the ſeveral Charters that had been granted to 
the Company, from that granted in the Reiga of 
King William to that granted in 1781. He allo 
called witneſſes to produce and read all the grants 


of lands in India by the India Princes to the 


Company, and to prove the amount of the re- 
venues of the ceded lands in India, of the Dew- 


annce of Bengal, ſince 1763, of the ſalt duties, 
and 


= 
and of the tributes and ſubſidies from Indian de- 
pendants, and, in fine, to ſtate the whole amount 
of revenue that the Company'derived from their 
territorial poſſeſſions in India. The witneſſes cal- 
led to furniſh and ſupport this evidence, were Mr. 
John Annis, Mr. Samuel Nicoll, Mr. Thomas 
Morton, and Mr. William Harris. It was near 
nine o'clock, before it was all gone through, and 
then Mr. Dallas was proceeding to ſhew, that the 
Carnatic was evacuated, and peace fully eſtabliſhed 
there, by calling for copies of the diſpatches lately 
received from Fort St. George. 
When, Lord Loughborough roſe and obſerved, that gf oor ay 
the Counſel had already gone a great deal more at 
length into evidence than was neceſſary, and, by 
abandoning the only true, ſenſible, and rational 
way in which written evidence could be given, 
had miſ-ſpent much of their Lordſhyps time, and 
at the ſame time afforded their Lordſhips leſs real 
information, than they might have derived, had 
the written evidence been adduced in the uſual 
and cuſtomary method, which was by authenti- 
. cating the ſeveral papers by the proper officers, 
and handing them up to the table. Inſtead of 
this, they had gone into queſtion and anſwer upon 
the whole, and by that means had lengthened out 
the buſineſs, that he could not for his part help 
luſpecting, that the learned gentlemen at the Bar 
had been inſtrufted to take up as much of the 
G time 
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time of the Houſe as their ingenuity could ſuggeſt, 
in order to protract the Bill, and thus prevent its 
paſſing till it were too late to be ſent to India in 
February next, which every body who knew any 


thing of the beſt period of the year for ſetting ſail 
for Aſia, knew February to be. The Bill, his 


Lordſhip ſaid, had, by a variety of rumours and 


miſrepreſentations, that had been induſtriouſly 
ſpread abroad, been greatly miſconceived and miſ- 
underſtood. He could not therefore but feel ex- 
tremely anxious to come as ſoon as poſſible to that 
fair examination of it, that would ſhew it in its 
true light, and reſcue it from all the calumny and 
falſhood that had been caſt upon it. If it were 
longer delayed, the miſchiefs would become ſe- 
rious, and the moſt fatal conſequences might at- 
tend its arrival in India, where it would in that 
caſe probably find a faction ready formed to op- 
| pole it, and a party, envenomed with falſe pre- 
judices againſt it, prepared to defeat its purpoſes. 


From the little attention that the greater part of 


their Lordſhips had paid to the evidence already 
adduced, (and he by no means blamed their Lord- 
ſhips for not having paid more attention, becauſe 
molt of what had been proved, was perfectly im- 
material to the Bill) but from the little attention paid 
already, it was not very likely that they would pay 
a great deal of attention to the mals of dull, dry, 


A 


and unintereſting matter, that the Counſel were 


preparing 


Ma 


preparing to lay before their Lordſhips; as there- 
fore he had before waited for the diſcretion of the 
Counſel in vain, and was confirmed in his ſuſpicions, 
that their going ſo much at length into a recital, 
circumſtantially and verbally, of matters already in 
print, of matters of public notoriety, and which 
neither the Bill, nor thoſe who were friends to it, 
pretended to diſpute, was done for the purpoſe of 
protracting the paſſing of the Bill, he ſhould en- 
deavour to ſave the learned Gentlemen at the Bar, 
and their Lordſhips ſome trouble, by moving that 
they be reſtrained from going into proofs of the 
Carnatic's having been evacuated, and peace be- 
ing eſtabliſhed in it, as it was a fact univerſally 
admitted. 


Lord Thurlow oppoſed this motion, and re- Lord Thur- 


probated it as a ſubverſion of the ancient parlia- 
mentary uſage of examining witneſſes at the Bar, 
in ſupport of facts eſſential to be proved, in order 
to ſhew, that men about to be diſpoſſeſſed of their 
rights and property, by a Bill then depending, 
ought not to be diſp oſſeſſed upon any of the pre- 
tences alledged or implied, as the grounds of that 
neceſſity, which had been ſtated as calling for ſuch 
2 Bill. His Lordſhip reaſoned upon the great dif- 
ficulty, to which the Company were put by the 
Bill's being fo drawn, as to afford no allegation on 
the face of it, which the Company could fairly 
meet and diſprove, Being thus obliged to fight in 
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the dark as it were, and oppoſe proofs to ſuch 
reaſons as they might gueſs to have been the rea- 
ſons on which the Bill proceeded, they had an 
ample right, he contended, to produce any evi- 
dence they thought could in any degree pretend to 
ſhew, that they had not miſmanaged their affairs, 
and that they were not in that ſtate, which made 
the interference of the Legiſlature, and that to 
ſuch an extent as the extent of the meaſure pro- 
poled in the Bill, either what they deſired, or what 
was neceſſary for their regulation or for the public 
ſecurity. On the ather hand, his Lordſhip ſaid, 
it would be incumbent on the authors of the bill to 
ſhew, that there was a neceſſity for ſuch a Bill, 
and that the Bill then under conſideration was ex- 
actly commenſurate with that neceſſity. After 
reaſoning on theſe two fides of the queſtion very 


elaborately and very ably, his Lordſhip ridiculed * 


the idea ſuggeſted by Lord Loughborough, of the 
danger of delay, and afked if it were poſſible to 
ſuppoſe, that a little hour or two more being ſpent 
by the Counſel in the mode of laying the evidence 
before the Houle, could excite an inſurrection in 
India, create a faction there, or defeat the pur- 
poſe of the Bill? With regard to the noble and 
learned Lord's declaration, that rumours had been 
propagated to the prejudice of the Company, his 
Lordſhip ſaid, rumours full as malignant, full as 
libellous, and full as falſe, had been propagated 
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againſt the Company; he had that day received a 
pamphlet of that ſort, from a Gentleman of the 
name of Debrett, and he did not doubt but every 
one of their Lordſhips had received their ſhare of 
the ſame ſort of productions. The Eaſt India 
Company, therefore, ought to be allowed a full 
and fair opportunity of defending themſelves and 
reſcuing their reputation from the ſlander thrown 
upon it. His Lordſhip ſaid further, if the noble 
and learned Lord had objected more early, he 
ſhould have agreed with him, that ſome of the evi- 
dence was unneceſſary; but that which the Coun- 
ſel were about to produce, appeared to him to be 
material. He ſaid, he had remembered it to be a 
practice in the Houſe of Commons, before Mr. 
Grenville's Bill had paſſed, in hearing and deter- 
mining election petitions, when it was wiſhed to 
prevent Counſel from proceeding to ſome part of 
the evidence, that was not defired by one of the 
parties, and their friends, to be brought out, to at- 
tempt to check the Counſel before they came to 
that part, and to alarm and frighten them before- 
hand, by telling them, when they firſt came to the 
Bar, to take care how they proceeded, that they 
would be aſked many queſtions, and mult not 
trifle with the Houſe. This, his Lordſhip faid, 
generally had its effect; he could notſuppoſe, 
however, that the noble and learned Lord had any 
luch intention in thus early checking the Counſel. 
Load 


Twi 
Lord Loughborough replied, and with his uſual 
ability cleared himſelf from all the ridicule pointed 
at him by Lord Thurlow, while he refuted much 
of his Lordſhip's reaſoning, by ſhewing, it was de- 
duced from falſe premiſes. With regard to the 
little hour that the noble and learned Lord had held 
up as ſo mere a trifle, that was not the matter, he 
minded not one little hour, nor two, nor three, 
nor four, but he dreaded thoſe hours being 
lengthened into weeks, and that the Bill would by 
that means be paſſed too late to do any good. 
He ſtated to their Lordſhips that there was ano- 
ther Bill, a part of the ſame plan yet ta come up 
from the other Houſe, and ſhewed that it was 
highly important, that the Bill then before- their 
Lordſhips, if it paſſed at all, ſhould paſs with as 
little delay as poſſible. It was for theſe, and other 
reaſons, that he ſtated, his Lordſhip ſaid, that he 
wiſhed to fave as much of their Lordſhips time in ¶ tc 
hearing evidence as he could, and not with a view ſu 
to object to the Eaſt-India Company's producing Wl a 
any evidence, that they thought material to their ¶ ec 
caſe; nay, ſo far was he from wiſhing this, that he ec 
had expreſsly declared, he was ready to admit all WH 
they were proceeding to prove, which they had Wto 
opened to the Houſe, and for the beſt reaſon in 
the world, viz. becauſe he believed no man alive cu 
had the leaſt donbt of the Carnatic being eva- 
cuated, and peace being reſtored there. | 
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The Duke of Richmond deſired the queſtion —— 


might be read as ſoon as it was reduced to writing. 
d Lord Mansfield left the woolſack, and ſaid, he 
h WW hoped the Houſe would come to an agreement, 
- W without putting the queſtion that had been moved. 
e In caſes where a Bill depending, materially af- 
a BW fected the property of individuals, it was generally 
ic WW uſual with the Houſe to ſhew thoſe individuals 
e, every indulgence poſſible, and to uſe as much de- 
ag licacy in paſſing ſuch a Bill, as the nature of the 
by Wl caſe would admit. The preſent Bill was extremely 
ſevere on the Petitioners at their Lordſhips 
Bar, and therefore he had imagined, their Lord- 
ſhips had hitherto ſhewn ſo much patience, A 
great deal of the evidence already produced, he 
was inclined to think, might have been fpared, 


peared to him to be the moſt material for them to 
ſhew of any that they could offer ; with regard 
to delay — affected delay ought to be avoided, 
ſuch delay as was neceſſary to do the buſineſs in 
a becoming manner, ſhould certainly be avoid- 
ed; he hoped therefore, the noble and learn- 
ed Lord would wave his motion, and that the 
Houſe would indulge the Counſel, and permit them 
to proceed, 


culty to comply with advice that came from a 


but what the Counſel was about to produce, ap- 


quarter - 


Lord Loughborough ſaid, he had no diffi- LordLoueh- 


borou Sh. 


Richmond. 
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quarter he ſo much reſpected. His Lordſhip 
therefore, after affigning a few reaſons for fo doing, 
declared, that with permiſhon of their Lord- 
ſhips, he would withdraw his motion, and as far 


as it depended on him, permit the indulgence 
defired. 


The Duke of Richmond would not ſuffer the 
matter to pals ſo. His Grace ſaid, what the Pe- 
tioners claimed was a right, and not an indul- 
gence. Every ſubjeQ had a right to petition Par- 
liament againſt a Bill attacking their property, 
and it was a debt of juſtice in the preſent caſe, and 
to be paid them as ſuch, and not granted as a fa- 
vour or a boon, which the Houſe had a diſcre- 
tional power to grant or refuſe. 

Lord Grantley ſaid, he got up to exempt him- 
ſelf from the cenſure thrown upon the Houſe, by 
the noble and learned Lord, who had ſaid very 
little attention had been paid to the evidence al- 
ready exhibited. He had liſtened to it from the 
firſt to the laſt, and ſo far from its appearing at 
all unneceſſary, he would prove its relevancy.— 
His Lordſhip then ſtated the heads of the Com- 
pany's caſe, as opened by Mr. Rous, and con- 
tended, that the proof already adduced, applied 
cloſely to ſuch parts of that cale, as evidence 
had yet been called to. His Lordſhip ſaid, if 
the council could make it out, and they ſeemed 
very likely ſo to do, they would make out a very 
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| firong caſe indeed. His Lordſhip after this repre 

hended Lord Loughborough for having ſaid, the 

counſel appeared to have been inſtructed to pro- 

tract the Bill. Such a reflection, his Lordſhip 

ſaid, ought not to have been thrown on the learri- 

ed gentlemen by any Lord, but leaſt of all, by a 

noble and learned Lord, who had been bred up 

to the ſame profeſſion, and who now preſided over 

one of his Majeſty's Courts of Law in Weſtmin- 

ſter-hall. 

Lord Loughborough replied to Lord Grantley, 14 Lovghs) 
and juſtified himſelf from that noble and learned 
Lord's cenſure. He ſaid, he had made no reflec- 
tion upon the counſel, nor was it likely for him 
to wiſh to check them. They were not young 
and unexperienced counſel, but men of ſcience, 
of ſkill, and of ability in their profeſſion ; men 
not capable of being intimidated from a due diſ- 
charge of their duty by him, or any other Law 

Lord in that Houſe. But had he been weak and 
vain enough to attempt ſuch a thing, there were 
noble and learned Lords, that he ſaw on all ſides 
of him, who would no doubt have been teady 
enough to riſe and prove themſelves advocates for 

the learned gentlemen at the bar. 

Lord Effingham declared, he ſhould not have 12a xc. 
taken any ſhare in the debate on that part of the * 
buſineſs, but for an expreſſion that draꝑped from 
+ noble jd learned Lord enn 
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That noble and learned Lord had talked of ano- 

ther bill, a part of the ſame plan that was yet to 

come up from the other Houſe. Of that bill be 

had not before heard; he thought it a very good 

reaſon for their Lordſhips delaying to paſs the 

preſent Bill, till they had the other before them, 

and ſaw the whole of the plan at once. He beg- 

ged leave, therefore, to lay in his claim to enlarge 

upon this idea, when the fit time came for them 

to debate the merits, of the Bill. ng 
Lord Plan. Lord Mansfield, after this, told the counſel to 
proceed, when Mr. Dallas called witneſſes to ſub- 

ſtantiate the Company's ſtate of their affairs, which 

he proved article by article, but did not eſtabliſh 

them all as charges, of which the recovery was 

ſure. | 1 | 

Mr. Dalaas having declared, chat the ſhortneſs 

- of the time allowed him for preparation, rendered 
5 impoſſible for him to proceed farther, and it 

being then paſt eleven o'clock, he hoped their 
Lordſhips would have the ' goodnels to indulge 

him till the next day. | 

"On hearing 72 mixed exclamations of adjourn | 4 

adjourn go on! go on! came from the different 

ſides of the, Houle, whereupon : | 

Lorl Car, The Earl of Carliſle 35 1 ach 
8 expoſtulated on the unreaſonableneſs of any want 
of x preparation being pleaded by the gentlemen at 


the bar. His Lordſhip bid, a great deal of the 
time 


L n 
time of the Houſe had been ſpent in liſtening to a 
vall variety of evidence, much of which he would 
venture to {ay was ſo far unneceſſary, that it tend- 
ed to throw no new lights upon the ſubject, and 
was nothing more than going into proofs of mat- 


ters, which neither the bill nor its friends had 


ever pretended to diſpute. If that Houſe was to 
make it a rule to adjourn. on the mere ſuggeſtion 
of counſel, and as often as they thought proper 
to ſay they were unprepared, and begged for 
more time, they would then lie at the mercy of 


the learned profeſſion, and it would be almoſt im- 


poſſible to bring any proceeding to a concluſion. 
He ſhould therefore hope the Houle would order 


the learned gentlemen to proceed, and would let 


them go on as long as they decently could be ſuf- 
fered to take up the time of the Houle. 


The Duke of Chandos ſaid the Bill was a mat- Duke of 


Chandos, 


ter of ſo extraordinary and ſo ſerious a nature, that 
every part of it ought to be examined with the 
moſt ſcrupulous attention, and above all, the ne- 


cellity for any ſuch meaſure, ought to be eſta- - 


bliſhed to the ſatisfaction of every one of their 
Lordſhips. That neceſſity could not be better 


learnt than by going into an ample inveſtigation 


of the ſtate of the Eaſt India Company” $ affairs. 
The Counſel then at the bar had laid a conſider- 
able portion of very material evidence already be- 


fore the ph, they had now been at the Bar 8 


H 2 ſeven 


Earl Fitz - 


[I 
ſeven hours, and had defired to have till the next 
day to prepare more evidence. io Grace ſaid, 
he thought the requeſt perfectly reaſonable, and 
therefore he ſhou!d move to adjourn, 

Earl Fitzwilliams declared his diſapprobation of 
the motion. He could not think there was 
the leaſt pretence tor the Gentle en at che Bar, 
to expect their application for tarther time to pre- 
pare themſelves, ſhould meet with indulgence, ſince 
the petition, in ſupport of h ch they had buen 
heard ſo many hours, had been preſented fix 
days ago, aud fince the very ſame genilemen had 
appeared at the bar of the Fouſe of Commons 
as advocates for « ſimilar petition preſented to 


that Houſe againſt the ſame Bill; his Lordſhip 


deſired the Houſe particularly to take notice of 


what had fallen from the learned Counſel in his 
opening, when he had told them that he had nat 


received thoſe inſtructions, in conſequence of 
which he had proceeded to examine the witneſſes 
produced that day, till eleven o'clock the preced- 
ing night, or eleven o'clock that very day. That 
declaration, the Earl ſaid, confirme.' him in thoſe 
ſuſpicions hinted at earlier in the day, that 


there was an intention to procraſtinate and delay 


the Bill as much as poſſible, in order by that 
means to prevent its bing paſſed. He appealed 
to the Houſe in general, whether ſo odd a cir- 


eumſtance as the neglecting to give Counſel in- 


4 4 ſtructions 


8 
ſtructions in due time, againſt a Bill that had _ - 
been for ſome weeks before Parliament, did not 
carry with it a very ſuſpicious appearance? He 
hoped, therefore, the Houſe would render fruit- 
leſs any ſuch attempt, and that they would con- 
cur with him, in directing the Counſel to N 
ceed. 
Earl Ferrers made a ſhort ſpeech againſt the Eu reren 
bill, but we could not diſtinctly hear enough of 
his Lordſhip's arguments to be able to lay them 
before our readers. 
Lord Sidney alſo ſaid, the bill was of too much Lord Kaser 
importance to be hurried, and declared, before 
their Lordſhips paſſed ſuch a bill, they were 
bound to hear the petitioners in the ampleſt man- 
ner. 
The Duke of Chandos roſe again, and declared Duke of | 
he addreſſed himſelf to the feelings of the Houſe, 
begging that their Lordſhips would conſider, 
whether, after the learned Gentlemen had been 
on their legs at the bar for ſeven hours, in- 
commoded by the crowd around them, and fa- 
tigued with the heat they all felr, and after they 
had requeſted till the next morning only to pre- 
pare themſelves, it was conſiſtent with their own « 
character and their own dignity, to inſiſt on their 


proceeding, eſpecially at ſo late an hour of the 
night t 


Ne 


The | 2 


ture, and the nature of the ſubject to which it 


vaſſed and talked of, and as that meaſure was of 


dom of their Lordſhips, to be adopted with as 


a 1 


have agreed to the motion propoſed by the noble 
Duke, and have acceded to the requiſition of the 
Couaſel, had there appeared to him to have been 
the ſmalleſt reaſon to juſtify the latter. But as 
the bill had been in Parliament for fome weeks, 
as it propoſed a meaſure that had been much can- 


very conſiderable importance, and from its na- 
applied, ſuch as ought, if adonted by the wil- 
little delay as the forms of Parliament would ad- 
mit, he could by no means give his conſent to 


the motion. - Being upon his legs, the Duke 
ſaid, he would mention a matter to which he 


begged their Lordſhips moſt ſerious attention, 


ſince it materially concenned the conſtitution of 

the country a rumour had prevailed for the lat 
three days, that had given him very great alarm 
indeed; ſa much alarm, that he had determined 
to ſtate it to their Lordſhips on the very firſt day 
that they met, after it began to be in circulation, 
and he ſhould, he ſaid, have done it much earlier 
in the day, but that he was loth to break through 
the regularity of their proceedings, or draw off 
the attention of the Houle from hearing Counſel 
againſt a bill, which certainly was of great impor- 
tance. Since that bill had been brought into 
Parliament, 


1 
3 
Parliament; the public had been inflatned ag afk 
it in the moſt induftrious, and in ſome de- 
gree moſt ſucceſsful manner. No arts, how- 
ever unfair, however unwarrantable, had been 
left untried, to run it down, and excite a general 
alarm, in conſequence of a groſs miſrepreſenta- 
tion of its view and its object. Among other 
arts, rumours of different kinds 2 been cit- 
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late rumour T f a very extraordinary nature in- 
deed. In that rumour the name of the moſt 
facred character in the kingdom had been al- 
perſed, and the name of one 1 their Lordſhips, 

he hoped, abuſed ; but certainly, ſuch was the 
complexion of the rumour, that he ſhould be 
wanting in regard to his own character, wanting 
in that love and zeal for the conſtitution, which, 

he truſted, had ever marked and diſtinguiſhed his 
political life, wanting in the duty he owed to the 
public as a Miniſter, if he did not take an oppor- 
tunity, if it turned out. to be true, of propoſing 
a meaſure upon it to their Lordlhips,! that would 
prove they felt the ſame jealouſy, the ſame de- 
teſtation, and the fame deſire to | mark and ſtig- 


—— CSE 


as he did. 3 


2 The Duke 1 ede 1 1 declared. Duke of 
Richmonds 


that from the hint the noble Duke had thrown out, 
it was impoſſible to ſay to what he alluded. In a 
matter 
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matter of ſo much ſeriouſneſs, he ought to ſpeak 
out, and to make a ſpecific charge, that thoſe it 
might affect, ſhould be able to meet it fairly. 
and bring it to a plain and direct iſſue. The 
noble Duke might allude to one thing, or he might 
allude to ſomething elſe extremely different, 
which was at that time in his recollection. A 
newſpaper which he had in his pocket, his 
Grace ſaid, contained as indecent and as ſcan- 
dalous a paragraph, as ever he had met with, per- 
haps the noble Duke alluded to the facts there 
ſtated. He would read it to the Houſe. His 


Grace then read the following article from an 


Evening Paper of 'Saturday : 
A moſt injurious and abſurd rumour prevail- 
te ed yeſterday, and was circulated with great in- 
* duſtry through the various parts of the metropo- 
* lis, that his Majeſty had given a direct intima- 
* tion to his Miniſters that he was hoſtile to the 
% Eaſt India Bill, and that they in conſequence 
© had reſigned their reſpective employments. We 
* have the beſt authority for aſſuring our readers, 
". Fg 99 OEM this report is true. To give a 
< preater air of credibility to the falſehood, it was 
© repreſented that this event had taken place in 
* conſequence of a conference that Earl Temple 
* had held with his Majeſty on Thurlday laſt, 
* the reſult of which was ſaid to have been a po- 
*« ſitiye aſſurance on the part of the King, that the 
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* Bill in queſtion was in the higheſt degree diſ- 
* agreeable to him. This concomitant part of the 
©. ſtory, however, is an evident and indiſputable 
< libel upon the characters of both theſe great per- 
* ſonages concerned in it, for we can aſſure our 
< readers (allo from the | beſt authority) that his 
** Majeſty has given his gracious concurrence and 
** approbation of the conduct of his Miniſters with 
* relpeR& to the India Bill a thouſand times in the 
** cloſet, nay; indeef, as often as it has been men- 
* tioned there, Now to ſuppoſe or impute to 
any man, much lels to this ſacred character, fo 
e deſpicable a degree of confirmed duplicity as 
** that of his having approved and patronized a 
** meaſure in all the ſtages of its progreſs, from 
* its firſt adoption till its third reading in the 
** Houle, of Commons, and yet that he was in fact 
averſe to it, is too groſs for belief, and is in this 
* inſtagce an act of the higheſt diſloyalty; That 
Lord Temple ſhould have circulated ſuch a re- 
pott, knowing it, as he maſt, to have been 
* founded in direct falehood, is not extremely 
* probable, and therefore the whole mult doubt - 
* leſs, have been the jnpudent fabrication of ſome 
© hired runner, to produce a tetaporary alarm in 
the metrqpolis, and to try to effect by tumult, 
* what they could not carry by argument. 
The above his Grace, ſaid, was as extraordi- 


nary a ſeries of aflertions, declared to come * 
1 | the 
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the beſt authority, that ever occured in a news- 
Paper. 

Lord Temple roſe as ſoon as the Duke ſat down, 
and ſaid, conſcious as he was that every word 
he muſt utter, would be entirely unparhamen- 
tary ; yet, after what bad been ſuggeſted by the 
noble Duke who ſpoke frft, and after his name 
had been intrpduced by the noble Duke, who 
ſpoke laſt, though he muſt think not in the molt 
Parliamentary way, he ſhould perſiſt in deſiring 
to be heard. The noble Duke at the head of the 
Treaſury talked of rumours ; let the noble Duke 
make a fpecific charge. Whenever he did fo he 
would not ſhrink from it, but would meet it di- 
realy. That his Majeſty had recently honour- 
ed him with a conference, was a matter of no- 
toriety. It was not what he wiſhed to deny, 
nor what he had it in his power to conceal. 
He ſaid, that it was the privilege of Peers, as 
the hereditary Counſellors of the Crown, either 
individually or collectively to adviſe the Crown, 
was well known, - He had given his advice to 
the Crown ; what that advice had been, he would 
not then ſay. It was lodged in the breaſt of his 
Majeſty ; nor would he declare the purport of it 
without the royal conſent, or till he faw a pro- 
per occafion. He was aware this fort of language 
was diforderly, he begged the Houſe however to 
e if 

Lord 
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Lord Temple*s name had been introduced, it had 
not been the fault of Lord Temple. When the 
noble Duke mentioned rumours, and did not ſpe- 
cify to what he alluded, he had been ſilent; and 
he ſhould have continued in filence, and have 
treated every thing of that ſort with the ſame con- 
tempt that he held newſpaper paragraphs in, had 
not the noble Duke, who ſpoke laſt, made it im- 
poſſible for him not to riſe, and defy the noble 


Duke at the head of the Treaſury to make any 


charge that he ſhould ſhrink from, He begged 
to know therefore what the noble Duke had al- 
luded to ? | 
The Duke of Richmond roſe again, and ſaid, Puke of 
perhaps he had been diſorderly in reading the 
paragraph from the newſpaper, but the noble 
Duke who talked of rumours had done it in a 
manner ſo general and indefinite, that he had 
thought it highly neceſſary to have the matter ex- 
plained and underſtood. If the noble Duke 
meant to take up all unconſtitutional interfer- 
ence with the Crown, he would join him, and go 
as far with him upon that theme as he would go 
himſelf, but then the noble Duke mult go back 
to his old ground, and leave his preſent connec- 
tions. He muſt once more aft as a Whig and 
proceed upon Whig principles. He hoped how- 
ever, when the noble Duke did take up that mat- 
tcr, he would take it up fairly 2 and not partially . 
12 That 
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That he would lock at home, and draw forth 
all unconſtitutional interference with the Crown, 
at of Miniſters, as well as that of other Lords. 
He knew, the Duke ſaid, that it was the duty of 
ine tervants of the Crown to be about the King's 
perſon, and to conſult and adviſe with his Majeſ- 
ty upon the receipt of foreign advices, upon the 
management of his finances, upon the conduct of 
the army or navy, upon military and civil pro- 
motions, and a variety of other executive ſub- 
jects, in which his Majeſty was neceſſatily to be 
conſulted, but he would contend it was as un- 
conſtitutional for a Miniſter to adviſe the Crown, 
and endeavour to influence his Majeſty in regard 
to any Bill depending in Parliament, as it was for 
any other perſon. The preſent Adminiſtration, 
he aſſerted, had from their firſt coming in pro- 
ceeded to act in defiance of Whig principles, and 
upon the old ſyſtem purſued by thoſe, whom they 
forn erly oppoſcd. They had manifeſtly taken 
unconſtitutional ground, and governed by a cor- 
rupt influence. When they firſt came in, they 
had aſked, the Duke ſaid, if he would join them. 
Though he liked many in adminiſtration, he 
declared, he could not aſſiſt ſuch an adminiſtra- 
tion; he foreſaw what would follow, and his ex- 
pectation had not been diſappointed. The Bill 
then before the Houſe was a proof of the fort of 
ſyſtem which Miniſters had laid down. As he 
| could 


uld 
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could ndt join them; he had quittel his fituation, 
and left the Ordnance. What was the conſe- 
quence ?—three gentlemen, with no political views, 
nor m any way connected with influence, whom 
he had brought into office, were turned out, and 
three Members of Parliament mtroduced. An- 
other inſtance he would adduce, and that was, 
the giving Sir William Gordon, a gentleman who 
had ſerved as an Ambaſſador abroad, a penſion 
of 100cl. a year. What could this be for, but 
to give up his ſeat in Parliament, that they might 
bring in a new Member for Portſmouth ? A very 
able Member indeed, Mr. Erſkine. The Duke 
expatiated upon theſe two facts, and urged them 
as proofs, that the preſent adminiſtration 
went entirely __ a ſyſtem of corrupt in- 
fluence, 


Lord Derby wimed the noble Duke to look Lord be- 


at home himſelf, before he ventured to impute 
blame to others. When the noble Duke was at 
the head of the Ordnance, he brought his friends 
into office, as other men in high ſituations gene- 
rally did, and it was notorious, that two, if not 
more of thoſe friends, were in Parliament. His 
Lordſhip took notice of the rumours abroad for 
the laſt three days, and reprobated ſuch uncon- 
Ritutional means of endeavouring to ſubvert a 
Bill, which couid not be overthrown by fair argu- 
ment. 


The Duke of maden * again, and in Duke of 
order to juſtify himſelf, went into a detail! 


of 
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of his conduct when in office, He ſaid, he 
had brought into the Ordnance Mr. Crawfurd, 
Mr. Aldridge, and Mr. Smyth, neither of them 
in Parliament, in the room of Sir Charles Cocks, 
Mr. Strachey, and Mr. Adam, all of whom were 
in Parliament; that Mr. Pelham, who had ſuc- 
ceeded Sir Charles Frederick as Surveyor General, 
was in Parliament, and Mr. Steele, who was his 
private Secretary. Much as be diſliked influence, 
the Duke ſaid, and greatly as he had approved 
Plae Bill, it had always been a maxim with him, 
and which had often been declared by him, 
that one or two gentlemen belonging to each Pub- 
lic Office ought to be in the Houſe of Commons. 
In his own caſe, he had but two of his official con- 
nections in that Houſe, viz. Mr. Pelham for the 
Board, and Mr. Steele for himſelf. He ſaid far- 
ther, that he had on many occaſions ſtood up for 
the liberties of the people; he had alſo, when 
occaſion required, defended the privileges of that 
Houſe; and he ſhould be equally ready to con- 
tend for the Conſtitutional Prerogative of the 
Crown, whenever it was attempted to be invaded, 
as it was, he contended, mol} violently by the Bill 
then under conſideration. 

Lord Temple roſe again, and ſaid, as the noble 
Duke in his eye had not thought proper to 
make any reply to his queſtion, he begged their 
Lordſhips to hold it in mind, that the noble Duke 
had ſaid in his former ſpeech, that he did not 

charge 


3 

charge him with having ated in the unconſlitu- 
tional manner, the rumours and the newſpaper pa- 
ragraphs had dared to ſtate. It was neceſſary that 
it ſhould be ſo underſtood. What the advice was 
that he had given his Majeſly, it was not then 
neceſſary for him to recite, but when his Ma- 
jeſty ſhould give him permiſſion to divulge it, he 
would venture to aſſure their Lordſhips, that it 
| would be found to be the advice of an honeſt 
man. With regard to the matter before them, the 
confideration, whether the Counſel, who had de- 
clared they begged to be indulged till morning, 
ſhould be ordered to proceed or not, their Lord- 
ſhips would determine as they thought proper. 
He was a young man, capable of continuing there 
as long as any one of them, but their Lordſhips 
ought to conſider, that they had thoſe among 
them not quite ſu young, nor fo fit to endure fa- 
tigue. The Bill in every point of view was ſuch 
a Bill as ought not to be hurried. From the evi- 
dence that had been laid betore them that day, it 
was evident that it was a direct violation of the 
rights and franchiſes of the Eaſt-India Company, 
rights and franchiſes veſted in them by a great va- 
riety of charters and acts of Parliament. This 
was a conſideration that muſt come home tb the 
boſom of every Engliſhman, and was ſufficient- 
N important to juſtify the moſt ſerious delibera- 
ation; but there was another canſideration {till 
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more important, and that was, the new and un- 
conſtitutional power it would create. This his 
Lordfhip enlarged upon as à matter which called 
for the mofl ſcrupulous care on the part of the 
Houſe; he, concluded, therefore, with hoping 
they would adjourn, in order to give the Counſel 
an opportunity of proceeding with the reſt of their 
evidence in the morning. 

The Duke of Portland. roſe. 1 and ſaid, 
he had not in his former ſpeech made any charge 
_ "againſt the noble Earl, nor did he then mean to 
make any ſpecific charge. The rumours he had 
before | alluded to, had given him very ſerious 
alarm, becauſe they ſpoke confidently of a mode 
of interference having been practiſed, with à view 
to defeat the Bill, unknown to the conſtitution, 
and which had not been heard of in that country, 
at leaſt not for a loug time. But he begged leave 
to aſſure the noble Earl, that he did not take 
up the rumour from a newſpaper ; he had not 
known it had got into the mewſpapers, till the 
noble Duke produced that, which: he had read 
the paragraph from a little before. The ru- 
mours had been notorious, and not confined to 
any particular ſet of individuals, but had been 
in every body's mouth, all over the town, for the 
laſt three or four days. The facts alſented- in 
| thoſe rumours, if proved, were of a moſt ſerious 


nature, and ſuch as would, in that caſe, make it 
neceſſary 
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neceſſary for him to ground a propoſition to their 
Lordſhips upon, in which he had no manner of 


doubt, but the whole Houſe would go along with 
him. 


Lord 7. ownſhend uid, he had wiſhed to ſay a few Lord Towns 
words, if it were only for the purpoſe of calling Ws 
their Lordſhips attention back again to the ſub- 
ject, that had firſt given riſe to the debate, which 
had taken ſo extraordinary a turn. It was, whe- 

ther the Counſel at the Bar ſhoyld be indulged 
till the next morning to prepare themſelves far- 
ther, or ſhould be ordered to proceed i in the beſt 
manner they could then! ? This queſtion had 
been ſtarted an hour fince, ſo that out of com- 
paſſion to the two learned gentlemen, who de- 
fired to proceed no farther, that Houſe had gone 
into a debate, and kept them ſtanding at the Bar 
a full hour, as little regarded as a couple of hack- 
ney coachFhorſes ſtanding at an ale-houſe door. 
The reqyeſt of the two learned gentlemen, his 
Loca. if complied with, he hoped was 
not meant as a beginning of more procraſtination 
than that of a ſingle day. He had not yet heard 
) any thing - againſt the Bill that had induced, bar 
L him to think upon it in any other light, than that 
: in which the noble Duke at the head of the Trea- 
o ſury had placed it. But he was certain, if it paſſad 
8 at all, it was neceſſary to paſs with diſpatch. The 
1 ſeaſon required it. Every body knew that it could 
Y K. not 


not be fent out to India ſo as to take effect there 
_ early, unleſs it went in February; there was an 
end of any reformation in India therefore, for 

another year, ſhould it not be ſent out in that 

month, and it was for this reaſon, without mean- 

ing to give offence to any individual Lords, that 

he earneſtly hoped no management, no endea-· 
vours to occaſion delay would be practiſed. His 
Lordſhip repeated what he had ſaid on Tueſday 
laſt, that he never ſaw a Bill more deliberately not 
more carefully conducted through a Committee, 
than the Bill had been conducted through the 
Committee of the Houſe of Commons. Every 
objection had been liſtened to, and every reaſon- 
able alteration adopted. He wiſhed, therefore, as 
little delay as poſſible might now attend it. With 
regard to what a noble Duke, his ſucceſſor and 
his predeceſſor in office, had'faid' about influence, 
he was a little ſurprized. That noble Duke, 
upon a Coalition having been formed before that, 
now fo much condemned, and which had proved 
far more unpleaſant to him, had been made Ma- 
ſter- General of the Ordnance. The noble Duke 
then put his own friends into office. Nobody 
blamed him for it; but if influence was to be 
talked of, what had turned his friends Mr. Stra- 
chey, Mr. Adam, and others out? Nothing but 
influence. Every man at the head of an office 


naturally liked to have thoſe about him, in whom 
he 
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he placed conſidence. For this reaſon it was, "I 
when he came in again he brought back his old 
friends. The Otdnance had been called an Augean 
Stable. The noble Duke had ſet about cleanſing 
it, and he thought his friends could: beſt aſſiſt his 
labours. + He in like manner choſe to truſt his, 
becauſe he thought they could remove the dirt 
AWAY as laſt as any other people. But, to return 
to the queſtion, he wiſhed their Lordſhips would 
relieve the gentlemen at the Bar— _ 

Lord Fitzwilliam ſaid, he was olad the 4 
Duke had mentioned the rumours that had lately 
prevailed, ſince it had afforded the noble Earl fo 


. falſe. 

Lord Temple defi we _s noble Earl not to miſ- 
3 him. He had given no anſwer either 
one way or the other, nor would he give any an- 
ſwer, till a plain, direct, and ſpecific. charge was 
urged. That he would meet without ſhrinking, 
but he would only treat rumours and newſpaper 
Ubels with contempt. | 

Lord Filzwilliam again a: it to the Houle, 
that the Counſel's declaration of his not haying 
received his inſtructions till eleven o clock the pre- 
ceding evening, although ſo much time had elapſed 


ſince the contents of the Bill were known, very 


forcibly impreſſed his mind with a ſuſpicion, that 
à plan of procraſtination and affected delay was 


— with a view to defeat the Bill's ſucceſs. 
K 2 He 


fair an opportunity of anſy ering. and * 


Lor! Fitz- 
William. 


Lerd Tem- 
ple. 


Lord Fitz 
william. 


Lord Tem- 
ple. | ; 


Lord Car- 
: liſte, 


FS: 
He therefore declared, he could not conſent to 
the motion of adjournment. With regard to the 


aſſertion of a noble Duke, that the Miniſter who 


ſhould adviſe the Crown to ſupport a Bill depend- 


ing in Parliament, and endeavour to influence the 


Crown in its favour} would act unconſtitutionally, 
he denied the doctrine. If he knew any thing of 
the Britiſh Conſtitution, the reyerſe was the fact. 
The Crown could do no wrong. The Miniſter 
alone was reſponſible for every meaſure of Go- 
vernment, while he was in office. + He had a 
right, therefore, conſtitutionally, to exert his in- 
fluence with the Crown, and indeed it would be 


impoſſible for any Government to go on without 


ſuch exertion. The caſe was widely different, as 

the rumour ſtated the facts, to which the noble 
Duke had alluded, when he ſpoke of the alarm, 
which the rumour that prevailed univerſally for 
the three laſt days had occaſioned. The rumouy 
confidently ſaid, that the noble Earl in his 75 


had adviſed his Majeſty againſt—— 


Lord Temple roſe immediately, and deſired that 


the noble Earl's words might be taken down, 

The Earl of Carliſie reminded their Lordſhips, 
that, according to the Order of the Houſe, when 
-any noble Lord's words were moved to be taken 
down, the Bar mult be cleared. 


Strangers were, _ un ordered to withs 
draw, 5 24 bgt 


While 
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While they were out, as Lord Fitzwilliam merg- 
ly ſtated the facts alledged againſt Lord Temple 
as matter of rumour, Lord Temple begged pardon 
for having given their Lordſhips ſo much trouble, 
and waved his requeſt of having the words taken 
down. 

The queſtion of Adjournment was then put, 
and the Houſe divided, 

Contents 69 Not Contents 37 


Proxies 18 Proxies 22 
97 79 
Majority for the Adjournment 8 


The Prince of Wales divided with the Miniſtry, 
conſequently he was in the Minority, 
The Houle broke up: at HALF paſt ONE, 


HOUSE 


Lord Gow. 
Er. 
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| Wedneſday, December 17. 


Ar OUT four o'clock, when the Houfe was af- 


ſembled, which was exceedingly full, the Order 
of the Day was read for the commitment of the 

Eaſt India Reform Bill; after which | 
Lord Gower rofe, and begged the indulgence of 
the Houſe for a little, while he gave his reafons 
for objecting to the principles of the Bill. He 
then minutely examined the cauſes which” had 
produced this innovation of the conftitution, ahd, 
as he called it, an infraction of the rights and li- 
berties of Enghſhmen. He ſaid it was deſperate 
and dangerous in the extreme, and a meaſure that 
deſerved the reprobation of every friend to his 
country. He wiſhed that noble Lords would 
liſten to the evidence produced at the Bar, and to 
the learned and ingenious arguments of the Coun- 
ſel, which alone were ſufficient to convince any 
unbiaſſed mind that the Eaſt-India Company 
were not in ſuch a dangerous fituation as fome 
perſons had alledged. It has been ſaid, that it 
was a bold and a deſperate meaſure ; it was ſo; 
and he could in juſtice add, that it was burried 
through Parliament with ſuch rapidity, as to call 
forth 


1 


forth the ſerious attention of the moſt inattentive 


obſerver. Why trample on the charters of a 
Company who had exerted every nerve for the 
honour and glory of the country ? In the laſt war 
they had been our falvation, and whilſt we were 
unfortunate in the other parts of the globe, we 
were ſucceſsful in the Faſt. To whom was it to 
be attributed, but to that wiſe ſyſtem of politics 
adopted by the Eaſt-India Company, who had 
ſnewn themſelves fully adequate to the truſt 
repoſed in them. That there had been acts of 
cruelty and acts of delinquency committed by 
the ſervants of the Company, no one could 
deny; but if for their miſcondu& or miſma- 
nagement, Parliament ſhould think proper to 
ſeize on their property, every one of the leaſt 
candour, he hoped, would fee the fallacy of the 
argument, and give his hearty diſſent to ſuch a 
meaſure, It was a bold and a deſperate ſtep, in- 
deed, and militated againſt the principles of our 


glorious conſtitution, and as ſuch deſerved. every 


mark of public odium, and every ſign of diſap- 
probation. Good God! what would Parliament 
be in future, if this bill were to receive the ſanc- 
tion of their Lordſhips! All good government 
would be armihilated, and in its ſtead would be in- 
troduced deſpotiſm and corruption; if not, anar- 
chy and confuſion. He hoped their Lordſhips 
would diligently attend to the principles of the 
9 Bill 
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Bill before them, which he muſt ſay, could never 
meet with his approbation ; and he truſted their 
Lordſhips, upon mature deliberation, would be of 
the ſame opinion. It was the moſt unconſtitutional 
queſtion he ever remembered agitated in Parlia- 
ment. It was ſtriking deeply at the root of the 
conſtitution, and an attempt to ſubvert all good 
government, by an adoptign of the moſt extraor- 
dinary ' meaſure ever offered to their Lordſhips 
confideration. He wiſhed that their Lordſhips 
would pay the greateſt attention to this innova- 
tion—this invaſion of private property, and not 
allow charters, which ought always to be held ſa- 
cred, to be trampled under foot. It had been 
ſaid, that this was an act of neceſſity —neceſlity 
had been the plea of tyrants—but ſurely there 
could be no neceſſity in adopting ſuch a meaſure, 
whoſe tendency evidently was deſtructive to the 
true intereſts of this country. He hoped, there- 
fore, that their Lordſhips would thoroughly weigh 
the matter, before they came to any reſolution, 
and not run into deſtruction with precipitation, 
before they were fully convinced of the conſe- 
quences, He recommended to them, that they 
would revolve in their minds the ingenious and 
learned arguments produced by the gentlemen 
who had acted as Counſel at the Bar, and who had 
diſplayed an ingenuity on the occaſion ſeldom te 
be met with in ſuch political diſcuſſions. The 

| Company 


ment; but if it ſhould be committed, he ſaid, be 
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Corhpatiy had beeri declared bankrupts, but it was 
proved that no ſuch thing was the caſe. He cbn- 
cluded by oppoſing the motion for the commit- 


would in the Commiittee propoſe an amendment, 
which he read, arid which tended to alter the title, 
and diſavow part of the principles of the Bill ; and 
he made a comparative view of the merits and 
titles of the ſeveral Commiſſioners and their Aſſiſt- 
ants, and was ſurpriſed that two gentlemen's names 
(Sir Henry Fletcher'and Mr. Gregory) ſhould be 
continued on the liſt of Commiſſioners, who cer- 
tainly came under the deſcription of the delin- 
quents complained of, and conſequently were im- 
proper perſons for ſuch an appointment. 


The Earl of Carliſie begged leave to differ from Loni en. 


his noble relation, for he declared, that his ſenti- 
ments with reſpect to the Bill were oppoſite ſo thoſe 
of the noble Lord who had ſpoken laſt, and given 
his opinion on the ſubjeft. The preſent Bill was 
no infringement on the charter of the Eaſt- India 
Company. It was only an alteration of the mode 
of government, and fixing the powers in perſons re- 
fident in this country, which were formerly placed 
in the Governor and Council of India. If there 
was any thing in which he could agree with his 
noble relation, it was in this, that the Counſel had 
done their duty to their clients, and adduced many 


very ingenious arguments in their pleadings, attend- 


L 


— 
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ed with an excellent diſplay of eloquence, which 
had all the happieſt effects on the minds of 
fome of their Lordſhips; but they ſhould 
not allow themſelves to be led away by the argu- 
ments of ſuch men, who were bound to exert them- 
felves for the ſervice of their clients, nor ſhould 
allow themſelves to be dazzled with an exertion of 
of abilities, however brilliant and wonderful. He 
then entered into a very minute diſcuſſion of the 
ſubject, by examining ſeveral of the accounts of 
the Cempany, and endeavouring to prove, that 
their fituation was truly alarming ; and called aloud 
for the immediate interpoſifion-of Parliament, 
without which they would certainly be ruin- 
ed. Amongſt other articles, he took notice of 
the credit which the Company placed to the caſh 
fide of their account, that in the Company's 
hands, paid in at ſales, which the Company will 
again iſſue as per account, and to which may 
be added the debenture and- cuſtom notes, &c. 
&c. that ſettlement will diſcharge fo much of the 
fum, charged, in all amounting to 609,9541. to 
which he objected in many reſpects, and ſaid that 
the ſum of 280, 57 fl. mult be confidered as preca- 
rious property, and therefore could not be ranked 
as real property. He next took notice of the 
goods in the warehouſes unfold, of which the 
freights and duties are paid of charged, and 
ſuppoſed to produce near 2,500,0001, and repro- 

bated 
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bated fuch an expedient, as a mean and futile at- 
tempt to ſhew the flouriſhing ſtate of the Compa- 
ny. He then took notice of the freight that had 
been advanced by the Eaſt-India Company on their 
ſhips, the number of which amounted to 53, and 
Dated his objections; and alledged that the ſum 
of 3545151. placed to credit for cargoes diſpatch; 
ed from Bengal to other preſidencies, could not 


be cleared to the advantage of the Company, and 


As ſuch. deſerved to be ſtruck out of their ac- 
counts, After various other ſtatements, which 
were ſomething hmilar to what Mr, Secretary 
Fox bad produced in the Commons: he ſaid that 
Aſoph ul Dowla had been greatly oppreſſed, ſo 
much indeed, by the ſervants of the Company, 
that he had been obliged to borrow money at two 
per cent. per month, which was almoſt equal to 
thirty per cent. per annum. Was this not op- 
preſſion? Did this not deſerve to be remedied ? 
Surely no one could be bold enough to ſay that it 
did not; therefore ſo far was he a friend to the Bill, 
becauſe it tended to introduce a new ſyſtem which 
was falutary to the Company, whole ſtate and 
finances were at preſent the fubje& of diſcuſſion 
The Counſel had argued learnedly, but they had 
miſ· ſtated ſeveral circumſtances, therefore he hoped 
that their Lordſhips would not conſider things 
with partiality, but go into a mature deliberation, 
and compare all the contingencies of the ſub- 

L 2 ject, 
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jet, before they pronounced their judgment 
He then ſtarted more arguments in favour of the 
Bill, by ſhewing the fallacy of the Company's 
accounts, and mentioned a debt of 1g0,500l. 
from the Bezar government to the Company, 
and the claim of 60,1861. for intereſt on arrears 
of ſalt-duties. He begged the indulgence of the 
Houſe while he mentioned theſe articles, for he 
confeſſed that he was not accuſtomed to go with 
ſuch depth of inveſtigation into figures ; and he 
then took notice of the caſh and bills receivable, 
goods provided for Europe, goods imported, re- 
maining unſold, ſtores civil, marine, and mili- 
tary, &c. &c. unexpended, all which, he ſaid, 
proved that the Company was not in ſo flouriſhing 
a ſtate as repreſented. He afterwards mentioned 
the ſum of 400, cool. paid to Government for the 
renewal of their charter, but denied that money 
was conſidered as ſuch. He took notice of ſeve - 
ral other accounts—glanced at the conduct of Mr. 
Haſtings with regard to the ſeveral wars in India, 
and inſiſted that the ſtate of the Company called 
for the immediate attention of Parliament. He 
wiſhed that their Lordſhips would ſeriouſly attend 
to the ſubject, and he doubted not but they 
would, for it was one of the fulleſt Houſes ever 
ſeen on any occaſion whatever. He declared that 
he was for the commitment of the Bill, as he ap- 
proved of the general tendency of it, which was 

no 


I | 
no other than altering the mode of the govern- * 
ment of India, and lodging the ſole power in the 
hands of perſons reſiding i in this country, and un- 
der the- eye and controul of Parliament. It was 
no violent infraftion of the rights and liberties of 
Engliſhmen, by deſtroying charters, becauſe the 
intereſts of the Proprietors, and of the public 
would be narrowly watched ; therefore it needed 
not alarm ſeveral perſons, whoſe general maxim 
was, to judge with candour on any momentous 
queltion. 

Lord Coventry Jedlared, that he was an enemy Lord Co- 
to the principles of the Bill, as he conſidered = 
to be a violent attack on the rights of the people. 

He had come to town, he confeſſed, for the pur- 
poſe of oppoſing it, therefore nothing ſhould be 
wanting on his part to fruſtrate ſuch a dangerous 
innovation, which was the moſt alarming attempt _ 
to ſubvert the conſtitution, that he could charge 
his memory with. Their Lordſbips, he ſaid, 
ſhould remember, that it is an infraction of char- 
ters. He himſelf had the honour of belonging 
to a corporation; but if this bill paſſed, he, as 
well as thoſe who were concerned with him, 
would tremble for their charters, as this was a 
downright attack on every charter in the kingdom, 
and conſequently merited the indignation of Par- 
liament. He could not conceive what the Eaſt- 
Company had done, that they ſhould be ſo ſud- 
denly 
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denly ſtripped of their property. The noble 
Marquis, whole memory mult be deeply impreſſed 
in the hearts of eyery one who had the honour of 
his acquaintance, would be aſtoniſhed were he 
now alive, and find, that men who had aRted al- 
ways on his liberal ſyſtem. of politics, and who 
bad formerly agreed to a reſalution, that the in- 
fluence of the Crown ** had encreaſed, was en- 
creaſing, and ought to be diminiſhed,” would be 
aſtoniſhed, he ſaid, if he found that thoſe very 
men acted on a ſyſtem diametrically oppoſite; as 
he conſidered, that the Bill tended to disfranchiſe 
men of their property, and that in an illegal man- 
ner, without ſufficient proof being produced; for 
that reaſon, he would, as far as be could, oppoſe 
She. Reeg h Stat: a fre Et an 
dency.. _ 

Lord Rawdon made. un elegant. and mY 
ſpeech on the occafion, and was againſt the Bill, 


as dangerous to the conſtitution. He denied that 


2. ſufficiency of evidence had been produced, to 
prove, that the disfranchiſement of the rights of 
the Eaſt- India Company was a wiſe meaſure, and 
a meaſure ſalutary to the State, It was not regu» 
lated by the urgent plea of neceſſity. What Tight 
had we to deſtroy the charters of the Eaſt-India 


Company, when evidence bad been brought ta 


the bar, that the Company were, in fact, in à flou- 
riſhing condition? Their ſervants had been guilty 
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bf crimes of great enormity, but was that a ſuffi 
cient plea for deſtroying their chatters? By no 
means. The preſent Bill was not fraught with 
thoſe noble ſentiments which ſhould” always be 
blended in any new regulation of the Miniſtry of 
the Britiſh empire. It was not a Bill of neceſſity 
or expediency ; for, where could there be a ne- 
ceſſity for trampling under foot the facred charter 
of a Company, who had exerted every nerve for 
the good of the community. If the Company's 
ſervants had committed any crime, or any malver- 
ſation, and that they had, none of their Lordſhips 
would deny, why not bring forth the delinquents, 
and puniſh them for their injuſtice ? but why 
make the Company ſuffer for the tranſgreſſions of 
their ſervants? It was wiſe and expedient, he al- 
lowed, that at times the State ought even to break 
charters, when it was found that thoſe charters 
militated againſt the Conſtitution, but this argu- 
ment could not hold good in the prefent caſe, for 
the Eaſt-India Company were a benefit to the em- 
pire, and as ſuch ought not to be oppreſſed. He 
alledged, however, that he ſaw the drift of the 
preſent Bill; it was the bold and daring attempt 
of one man to graſp at univerſal power, and 
therefore ovght to be fully and ſeriouſly weighed 
by their Lordſlups, before they gave their conſent 
to it. It was, he confeſſed, a eonfedefation that 
he by no means approved of, as it was hoſtile to 
{52 the 
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Company's accounts, there were ſeveral articles 
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the conflitution, and ſubverſive of tlie rights and 
liberties of every ſubject of the Britiſh: empire z 
conſequently he conſidered it as a duty incumbent 
on him to give his ſtrongeſt oppoſition to ſuch a 
meaſure, and he took the liberty to expreſs his 
ſentiments on a queſtion of ſuch vaſt magnitude, 
becauſe he apprehended, that it was the duty of 
every one of their Lordſhips to be vigilant about 
our glorious conſtitution. 

The Duke of Manchefler differed widely gem 
the ſentiments of the laſt noble Peer. He ſaid, 
he had paid particular attention to the Bill from 
the beginning, and found that it contained no- 
thing which called for the general odium at pre- 
ſent thrown out againſt it. He then went into 
general calculations concerning the finances of the 
Eaſt-India Company, ard went into proof, that 
the interpofition of Parliament was very neceſfary 
at this time, With reſpect to the fallacy of the 


that came under his own inſpection, to which he 


could adduce ſufficient evidence, that they were 


by no means conſonant to the ſentiments of the 
council, and to the high- toned cry of the Com- 
pany relative to their flouriſhing condition. He 
then mentioned the ſum of 260, 6871. for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of priſoners during the war, which he did 
not think proper to be placed in their acconnts.— 
He ſaid, he had done all in his power as Ambaſſa- 

dor 
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dor at the Court of F rance, to recover the whole 


of the money alluded to, but he was afraid, that 
there was the ſum of go, oool. which could not be 
recovered; however. no exertion of his ſhould be 
wanting on ſuch an occaſion. With regard to the 
confederation mentioned by the laſt noble Lord, 
and his alluſions to a Right Honourable Gentle- 
man with whom he had the honour to aft, he de- 
clared, that ſuch arguments were altogether be- 
yond his comprehenſion for he would connect 
himſelf with no party that had not the good of the 
public in view, and he wiſhed that the noble 
Lord would be more circumſpect, before he at- 
tempted to aſperſe the characters of any men —He 
knew very little of the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man alluded to, as he had been ſeldom in his 
company; but this he knew, that fame had ſound- 
ed his praiſe, and he believed very jultly, as his 
abilities were known and highly reſpected through- 
out all Europe. 


The Duke of Richmond oppoſed the Bill, Duke of 
becauſe he found, upon the moſt mature delibe- ; 


ration, that it was dangerous to our conſtitution, 
and ought to be reliſted by every noble Lord 
preſent who valued his liberty and wiſhed for 
the independence of that Houſe. It had been 
proved, in the moſt convincing manner by the 
gentle men at the bar, that the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany. were not in @ condition that called for this 
M deipetate 
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deſperate remedy. It was a bold and daring at- 
tempt of Government, and called for the manly 
exertion of every member of the community to 
check ſuch an infraction of our liberties. Char- 
ters, as ſome noble Lords who had preceded 
him, remarked, deſerved to be held ſacred; 

therefore he was aſtoniſhed that they ſhould now 
be trampled under foot. But he was more ſur- 
prized at the meaſure, when he recollected, that 
it was done with the concurrence of men, in 
whole fentiments he had coincided on former 
occaſions. With regard to his Right Honour- 
able relation, (Mr. Secretary Fox) who had been 
alluded to by the noble Lord who had preceded 
his Grace, and by a noble Duke who followed 


him, this he muſt ſay, that he wiſhed to wave any 


diſcuſſion of his Character, as it was a ſubject of 
too great delicacy for him to handle. He could, 
however, for one rely on his integrity, although 
he now differed from him as to his political ſen- 
timents; but although he had great dependence 
on his abilities and fill, yet he muſt confeſs that 
he was greatly alarmed at this dangerous inno- 
vation, this infringement of our freedom, by 
attempting to deſtroy the Charters of an induſ- 
trious Company, who had exerted every nerve for 
our ſupport, and whilft our fame was tarniſhed 
in the Weſt, had added freſh laurels to our 
glory in the Eaſt, Conſidering all theſe circum- 

ſtances, 
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ſtances, and conſidering the condition of the 
Company, who had been brought to their pre- 
lent diſtreſſes, by exerting themſelves for the 
good and glory of the Britiſh empire, he thought 
it was remarkably hard that they ſhould be, by 
one blow, ſtripped of their property, and an ex- 
traordinary outrage committed on their Charters. 
Banking Companies might afterwards be doomed 
to the ſame lamentable fate, and thus an inſtant 
deprivation put to all Charters and Property. He 
wiſhed that their Lordſhips would conſider the 
evil tendency of the Bill; and if they conſider- 
ed but for a moment, he was bold enough to 
think that ſuch a meafure would meet with the 
reprobation it deſerved, He was afraid that 
miniſtry found out their own weakneſs, and were 
reſolved to fix themſelves for ever, by trying if 
Parliament would adopt ſuch a ſyſtem of reform. 
He was no enemy, he faid, to reform, provided 
the objets of wiſdom and of prudence, were 
always held in view ; but he could not give his 
conſent to this meaſure, becauſe it loft ſight of 
all thoſe grand and primary objects. He was 
happy at the recollection of having been an 
aſſiſtant in voting * that the Influence of the 
Crown had increaſed, was increafing, and ought 
to be diminiſhed.” He was happy at the recol- 
lection of having been connected with thoſe men 
who had baniſhed Contractors, &c, from Par- 
| | eons 7 liament. 
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liament. But when he called to his remembrance 
thole happy times, he tound that a noble Mar- 
quis, who was now no more, ſhewed the lame 
activity on the occaſion, and ſupported every 
meaſure which tended to he public good , but 
what would the noble Marquis have thought 
— How would he have been aſtoniſhed, when 
he tound, that men who had then acted trom the 
ſame laudable motives, ſome of whole names 
were ſubicribed to a remarkable Proteſt con- 
cerning the, Eaſt-India Company—what would 
the noble Marquis have laid, when he ſaw men 
act on principles the moſt diametrically oppoſite! 
This required no comment, he ſaid, and there- 
fore did not deſerve their Lorc ſhips attention, as 


the noble Marquis's character was too well eſta- 


bliſked for uniformity, to be in the leaſt ſuſ- 
pected of acting contrary to the general ſyſtem, 
After tome other obſervations, in which his Grace 
repiobated the Bill, and the dangerous tendency 
of it, he obſerved, that he was a little ſorry that 
ſomething had dropped from his Grace who ſat 
behind him (the Duke of Mancheſter) relative to 
giving up a lum of 30,000]. to the enemy. He 
was the more ſorry as his Grace certainly did it 
inadverteatly, and ſuch a report, he apprehend- 
ed, was not proper to go abroad. He then re- 
turned to the Bill, and expreſſed his ſurpriſe, that 
there ſhouid be two perſons named as Com- 

miſſioners 
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inbdens in the Bill (Sir Henry Fletcher and Mr. 
Gregory) who were undoubtedly delinquents, 
according to the preſent acceptation of the word, 
as they were connected formerly with the direc- 
tion of the Company's affairs. 

The Duke of Mancheſter roſe to explain. He Duke of 
ſaid that the ſum alluded to, was for repairing 
the ditches at Chandenagore. He had done all 
he could to recover it, but he was afraid it was 
not in his power. 

The Duke of Rickmond alledged, that his Grace, Duke of 
by giving up the buſineſs, ated contrary to the 
dignicy of a Britiſh Ambaſſador. He ſhould 
have inſiſted on a reſtitution of the ſum, and by 
no means yielded. 

The Duke of Manghefter replied, that if his Puke or. 
Grace, or any noble Peer, thought him guilty of 
any crime, in acting as he had done, why did not 
his Grace move for the papers neceſſary? for he 
ſhould be ready to deliver them, if the admini- 3 
ſtration with whom he had the honour to act ap- 4 
proved of ſuch a meaſure. 1 

After a ſnort altercation between the two noble | 
Dukes, the matter dropped; when 

Lord Sandwich roſe, and very eagerly defended 
the principles of the bill. He beſtowed many 
encomiums on a noble Lord (Lord Rawdon) 
who, he ſaid, would one day be an honour, as 
indeed he was already, to the noble Aſſembly to 

which 
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duct of the Eaſt- India Company. He ſaid, that 


11 


which he belonged; and while he hailed his riſ. 
ing fame, he regretted that he could not agree 
to his ſentiments with reſpe& to the bill before 
them. He then entered into a long and minute 
inveſtigation of the Company's fituation, com- 
pared their finances with former years, and al- 
ledged, that they were viſtbly on the decline, and 
declining ſo rapidly, that they were on the very 
verge of deſtruction ; therefore, it was highly 
expedient in Parliament to interfere, and bring 
about a reform of meaſures. He declared, that 
this was the only ſyſtem of reform which could 
anſwer the purpoſes intended, and therefore, it 
had his hearty approbation. With regard to the 
Company, or the ſervants of the Company, they 
had been guilty of the moſt wanton acts of 
cruelty and oppreſſion, all of which this bill 
meant to remove, by introducing a new ſyſtem 
of ſalutary laws. It had been ſaid, that the 
counſel had adduced many ingenious and learned 
arguments againſt the bill. There was nothing 
remarkable in that, as there had been no counſel 
to oppole them—tfor they muſt have been dull 
counſel indeed, 1f they could not have produced 
ſomething worthy of attention, when they had no 


body to oppoſe them. After defending the bill, 


and quoting extracts from ſeveral papers to cor- 
roborate his argument, he. reprehended the con- 


Mr. 
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Mr. Haftings had conſented that a young Prince; 
who had been committed during his minority to 
his charge, ſhould be educated under the tuition 
of his grandmother. This was certainly done for 
ſome particular purpoſe, to anſwer ſome ſiniſter 
views; if not, could none be found but an old 


woman, to whom this young Prince ſhould be 


entruſted, and under whoſe ditection he ſhould 
be educated? Had ſhe been ah Furopean woman, 
he would have had no objections to the appoint- 
ment, as they were educated in the beſt manner, 
and had the beſt notions of inculcating learning 
and morality into young minds. He ſtrongly re- 
probared the plan of Mr. Haſtings, eſpecially 
when he conſidered that women, in the Eaſt, are 


looked upon as made merely for the wes of man- 


kind, and not ſuffered to look into futurity, or 
conſider themſelves as rational beings. Many of 
their Lordſhips, he doubred not, had at times 
few objections to the government of women; but 
none, he believed, could ſubmit to be governed 
by a barbarous old Indian woman. After this 
digreſſion, he concluded by . = 1 con- 
fent for the commitment. 


Lord Walſingham oppoſed the bill, and patd tm Lord 


many elegant compliments to Mr. Haſtings, as a 
man whoſe abilities were fully adequate to the 
difficult taſk to which they were applied. If there 
was any delinquency in his conduct, why not 

bring 


Wal- 
ſingham. 
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7 bring him to a fair 1 and if found guilty; 

1 puniſh him? But he begged that they would not 
detract from his merit, and endeavour to con- 
demn him unheard. The preſent bill militated, 
he ſaid, againſt Magna Charta, the grand charter 
of the nation. 

Lord Derby Lord Derly very warmly defended the bill, He 
entered into a long and minute inveſtigation of 
the Company's finances, &c. &c. &c. and endea- 
voured to ſhow, that their ſituation was ſo criti- 
cal, as to call aloud for the interference of Par- 

| lament. He ſaid, that the panegyric beſtowed 
on Mr. Haſtings, was a very elegant and ſtudied 
one, and deſerved the thanks of that Gentleman, 
lf. but it would never alter his opinion. 

Lon Cam- Lord Camden then roſe, and made one of the 
ableſt and molt elegant ſpeeches ever delivered 
in the Senate. He ſaid he was againſt the prin- 
ciples of the bill, and would of courſe give his 
negative to the commitment. He trembled at 
the dangerous conſequences, if this bill were 
Paſſed into a law, becauſe it would be the moſt 
iniquitous precedent which could poſſibly be i ima- 
gined. It was ſtriking deeply at the root of the 
conſtitution, and ſhaking that glorious fabric, 
which was the envy of the world. It militated 
againſt the rights of every Britiſh ſubject; and 
he was aſtoniſhed, that a meaſure, ſo hoſtile to 
the rights of humanity, could ever be deviſed by 

a Britiſh 


- 
es _ - 


we 
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4 Britiſh government. If it paſſed into à law, 
there would be an end of all charters, and every 
corporation might wait with anxiety for their fatal 
cataſtrophe. The independence of Parliament, 
which ſhould be a grand and primary object, 
would be no more, and we would ſoon mourn 


over the reliques of dur departed greatneſs. 
Every noble Lord in that Houſe held his titles, 
nis poſſeſſions, and every thing that was dear to 


him, by ſome documents which might be called 
charters; but if this bill paſſed, he would boldly 
aver, that the ſafety and tranquility of all would 
be at ſtake. Why commit ſuch a wanton infrac- 
tion of charters, which ſhould always be held ſa- 
ered, excepting where it was expedient and neceſ- 
ſary that they ſhould be broken. This was not 
the caſe in the preſent invaſion of our rights and 
liberties ; the State did not abſolutely demand it; 
there was no utgent, no preſſing affair, that called 
for this violent remedy. A remedy was neceſſary, 
but not ſuth a dangerous one as that preſented to 
Parliament. It had been proved, that the Com- 
pany were in a flouriſhing condition: this had been 
proved by a variety of evidence at the bar, and 
by the ingenious arguments of the counſel ; but 
they at preſcht laboured under'a temporary em- 
barraſſment, which their own laudable cxertions, 
and which their regard to ſerve the country during 
; N her 
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5 her diſtreſſes, had brought upon them. Then 
why act ungenerouſly, and at once deprive them, - 
of their poſſeſſions, by ſeizing on the moment of 
their misfortunes, and ſurreptitiouſly take away 
their property? This was not acting according to 
the maxims of juſtice and honour. To what did 
the preſent reform tend? A ſmall alteration of 
meaſures, and a ſmall alteration of men. But 
why continue thoſe men amongſt the new Com- 
miſſioners, who were to all appearance delin- 
quents; for if Mr. Haſtings was a delinquent, to 
which he would never aſſent, till he was brouglit 
to a fair trial, thoſe two gentlemen were certain- 

| ly delinquents alſo. Take not away the property 
| from the real proprietors. A reform is neceſlary 
| but inſtead of committing hoſtilities on the Pro- 
j prietary, rather inveſt them with the powers. 
| which are propoſed to be given to the new Com- 
miſſioners. He undoubtedly adviſed their Lord- 
ſhips to this meaſure; and he affirmed, that the 
Directors and Proprietors, men who had ſhewn 
themſelves able and wite politicians, as well as” 
{kilful and ſpirited merchants, would merit the 
truſt repoſcd in them, He wiſhed that their 
Lordſhips would only attend to the nature of the 
power inveſted in thoſe Seven Commiſſioners and 


their aſſiſtants, He then read the ſecond clauſe 
of the bill. 


After 
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After which, he ſaid, that their Lordſhips ſure- 
ly could not ſeriouſly fit ſtill without expreſſing 
their diſapprobation of a meaſure, which evidently 
tended to ſubvert the conſtitution, and overthrow 
our glorious and much boaſted freedom. He was 
aſtoniſhed that men of a certain deſcription ſhould 
give their conſent, eſpecially one (Mr. Fox) who 
formerly ſtood forth as the aſſertor of liberty; 
but he believed it was not his Bill but the Bil 
of his colleague, to whoſe meaſures he mult ever 
be an enemy, as he had brought on the Ameri- 
can war, and been the means of our loſing that 
vaſt and valuable tract of country. He wiſhed 
Gentlemen, with whom he formerly had the hap- 
pineſs to act, had conducted themſelves on the 
ſame uniform principles with which they had be- 
gun their political career; that they had never 
deviated from the original meaning of the word 
Wizz, as underſtood in the life-time of the noble 
Marquis now no more; but had always acted on 
the ſame board and firm baſis. He alledged, that 
this was a deſperate meaſure of the Miniſtry, as 
they now diſcovered their weakneſs ; but he withed 
their Lordſhips would not agree to this meaſures 
which he apprehended would enſlave Parkament» 
and eftabliſh deſpotiſm and corruption. As he 
found it unconſtitutional, he would never ſupport 
it, but exert all his influence to overthrow a ſyſtem, 
which ſtruck deeply at the very root of the conſti- 
N 2 tution 


William. 


Lord King. 
upon a noble Peer for an explanation of the ru- 


Lord Fitz- 
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tution, by eſtabliſhing in the hands of a very few, 
ſuch high, fuch extraordinary powers, as were 


alone dettrudive to our glorious conſtitution, 


and would be the means ot hurrying on our 
ruin. 


Lord Fitzuilllam very ably defended the bill. 
Lord King tirongly oppoſed it; and called 


mour or report that had preyailed for theſe few 
days pait, 


Lord Gage: Lord Gage ſpoke very wanly and ingeniouſly 


Lord Rad- 
Sor. 


on the occalion, He ſaid he gave his ſentiments 
in an unbiafſed manner, without being guided or 
miſled by any party whatever; for ſince the Duke 
of Newca{tle's time, he had not received a favour 
from any Miniſter ; but although he had no ob- 
jections in part to a reform, he did not with that 
there ſhould be any dangerous infraction of pub- 
lic charters. 


Lord Radnor uſed arguments ſomewhat fimilar 
thoſe adopted by the noble Lord who had pre- 


ceded him. | 
The Biſhop of Saſbury ſpoke partly agaialt 
the motion, and partly for it. He recommend» 
ed, that their Lordſhips would pay attention ta 
a bill which had received the aſſent of almoſt 
two to one in the other Houſe; and he declared, 
that if any noble Lord would tell him that a 
certain clauſe, which he mentioned, would be ex- 
punged, 
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punged, he would vote for the commitment of 
the bill ; if not, he would give his negativ: to 
the motion, 7 


The Houſe then divided for committing the 


bill. | | 
Contents 57 Not Contents 75 
Proxies 19 Proxies 20 
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% The Houſe having done nothing more on 
the TuzsDavy, than bear Council, it was not meant 
to have taken any notice of the proceedings of that 
day, but being thought too material to be omit- 
ted, the ſubſtance of the arguments reſpectively 
uſed by the learned Council, is here inſerted; an 
addition the more geceſſary, it having never yet 
appeared in print. 4 : 
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„us E OF LORDS, | 
T e D 16th, 


_ HEI rs having u met a to their ad- 
goutiinent, at half an hour paſt four o'clock,” Mr. 
Rous was heard further in behalf of the Proprietors 
of the Eaſt-India Company, againſt the Bill for 
veſting their affairs in che hands of certain Com- 
miſſioners. The learned Council proceeded to 
read various extracts from different books, pro- 
duced by the proper officers, tending to ſhew that 
the mode of government in India, was not that 
kind of legiſlation ſo generally ſpoken of, but a 
well-regulated ſyſtem of politics. After going at 
large into this, and being at the Bar above an hour 
and an half, Mr. Rous faid that he meant to haye 
ſipported what he had ſtated by parole evidence, 
but that he feared there would not be ſufficient. 
time for it. He would therefore conclude, by 
laying before their Lordſhips an eſtimate of the 
Company's affairs, which being done, the learned 
Council withdrew. 

Mr. Dallas followed next, allo as Council for the 
ſame opulent and reſpectable body of Clients, and 
went over pretty much the ſame ground in op- 
poling the Bill, as had been uſed by him at 
the Bar of the Houſe of Commons. The 

| learned 


| 
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lezrned Gentleman was up abolf 
touched upon no new obſervation) 
of remarking, that there was but N 
puted to the Company in the pre 
Bill, namely, that the Court of Wire 
voted the recall of Mr. Haſtings, che G over 
Bengal, but that the Court Pyoprietors had un- ; 
done it; but in doing fo, the learned Council argued, 
they had been no more to blame, than the Houle: 
of Lords would be, were their Lordſhips to throw 
out the India Bill they had received from the 
Commons. The Court. of Directors, he con- 
tended, had a right to put a ſtop to the effect of 
a reſolution of the Court of - Proprietors, and if 
they did not exerciſe it, ch a power in them 
would be of no kind of uſe. He ſaid, if there 
ever was a time for taking away the Charter of 
the Company, it ought to have been done in the 
year 1781, when they were made to pay a valu · 
able conſideration for the rene wal of their Charter. 
Mr. Dallas paid many compliments on the intents 
of Mr. Haſtings, which he placed in the ſtrongeſt 
points of view, equally to his own credit, and the 
intereſt of the Company, and prayed their Lord - 
ſhips interpoſition againſt the Bill paſſing into a 
law. 17. be 
Mr. Hardinge then addreſſed their Lordſhips in 


| behalf of the Court of Directors. The learned 


Gentleman began a moſt excellent ſpeech, replete 
| with 


e! 

with argument, wit, ſatire, and humour, by ob, 
ſerving, that the Bill in queſtion was of the ut- 
| moſt importance, and that its fate would deter- 
mine whether this country was to be any longer 
free or not. r his part, he did not perceive 
any crime the prgamble of the Bill recited. His 
argument went to, that if the Bill paſſed into 
a law, it would encreaſe the influence of the Miniſ- 
try, and not that of the Crown, as it was fair to 
argue, that Miniſters would appoint their friends to 
every lucrative office in their gift, He hoped he 
ſhould give the Houſe no cauſe to think he meant 
to treat the Eill ludicrouſly, but he could not help 
obſerving, that it was ridiculous upon the very 
face of it, as the bill having determined, that 
four and twenty Directors were inſufficient, and 
that the Company, who were in a bankrupt ſlate 
through them, proceeded to put their affairs in 
the hands of ſeven Supreme Council, who being 
thought too great politicians, to underitand any 
thing, of commerce, nine ſubs were appointed to ma- 
nage all commercial concerns, but thoſe nine ſubs 
were, at the ſame time, to be under the imme- 
diate controul of the ſeven Supreme Council, to 
be merely their cyphers, and to do only as they 
were bid to do by them, The learned Gentle- 
man dealt out a great deal of wit at the expence 
of Sir Henry Fletcher and Mr. Gregory, two 
of the old Directors, and the only two of them, 
he 
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hs ſaid, that had been thought virtuous enough to be 
of the Supreme Council. He fancied he ſaw them, 
he ſaid, at the weſt end of the town, like angels 
with wings extended, but that in the eaſt, their 
cloven feet had been long obſerved. He proceed.- 
ed to pay many handſome compliments to the 
Supreme Council, and particularly to Mr. Mon- 
tague, the Deputy Governor, whom he lived in 
the habits of friendſhip with, but that notwith- 
ſtanding, he thought the bill of ſuch a nature, 
as to lodge powers too great to be entruſted in 
any hands, and eſpecially as the ſucceſſion of the 
preſent. Supreme Council, might not poſſeſs their 
virtues, Mr. Hardinge contended, that a little 
wholeſome phy ſic might have reſlored the Com- 
pany, and that there was no oceaſion for annihi- 
lating them. He took a very extenſive view of 
the nature of charters, and in a train of Irony 
truly admirable in its conception, and poignant in 
its effect and application, took notice, that it 
had been ſaid, that a charter had been repreſented 
in the Houſe of Commons, as a piece of parchment 
with a ſeal dangling at one end of it, but he wiſhed, 
he ſaid, that ſuch a definition of a charter had been 
given, as we had at this time, an Attorney General 
that would have treated ſuch a language with pro- 
per contempt. Mr. Haſtings he repreſented as 
a moſt able man, and ſaid he was, indeed, the 
Chatham of the Eaſt. The learned Gentleman 

O continued 
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continued above an hour and an half; and con- 
cluded by calling upon their Lordſhips to throw 
out the Bill. 

| Mr. Plomer followed Mr. Hiding alſo in be- 
half of the Court of Direftors, and in a ſpeech of 
about : an hour and a half, went into a variety of 
arguments, to ſhew the impolicy and injuſtice of 
the Bill, which he deſcribed as a Bill of Pains and 
Penalties, and particularly reprobated the ap- 
pointment of nine Directors to manage the com- 
mercial affairs of the Company, who were to be 
controuled by ſeven men, who knew nothing of - 
commerce, and aſked what merchant. would riſk 
his property in ſuch hands. 

The Council having concluded at about half 
paſt nine o'clock, the Earl of Mansfield moved, 
that this Houſe do adjourn, and the Houſe ac- 
cordingly adjourned ub fi lenlio, till the next Fae 
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